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‘fhe one Idea which History exhibits as evermore developing itself into greater distinctness is the Idea of Humanity—the noble 
endeavour to throw down allthe barriers erected between men by prejudice and one-sided views; and by setting aside the distinctions 
of Religion, Country,and Colour, to treatthe whole Human race as one brotherhood, having one great object—the free development 





























of our spiritual nature.”’—Humboldt’s Cosmos. 
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Prws of the Week. 





ORD RAGLAN is dead, and buried, and his | 


It is but a week since we 
Short work with 
A nation easily 


widow is pensioned. 
heard that he was recovering. 
the fate of men in the Crimea! 


. | 
shuffles a hero into the grave, and then turns to | 


the business of the day without much regret to 
oppress its energies. No sooner is Raauan dead, 
than we begin to understand the misconceptions 
that suppose him to be responsible for the very 
calamities under which he has been sacrificed. 
The connected account of the attempt on the 18th 
which we now, have, would by itself suffice to 
correct much of this unjust obloquy. He recom- 
mended a general attack, such as those that suc- 
ceeded under the most adverse circumstances in 
Spain, where the assault upon one point might 
succeed, though all the rest failed. But the French 
Commander preferred a double concentrated at- 
tack. It was more showy, more conspicuous, more 
suitable to the “élan” in which the spirit of one 
man sustains the rest ; and English sagacity yielded 
to French impulse. The troops stood ready on 
the night of the 17th to pursue the Perissrer 
plan; but the French Chief’s own officers were 
faithless to his scheme, and Mayran, accepting 
any signal as the signal, rushed with his troops 
upon the Russian works before the time, com- 
mitting suicide by wholesale, and ensuring the 
Perfect failure of the whole plan. After that fatal 
misconduct, the English assault became little 
more than an act of sacrifice for the sake of 
comrades, It was done in right earnest, to take any 
chance; and General Eyre succeeded in making 
800d his entry into part of the town, remaining 
there the whole day on the 18th. But if 
Prnissier had chosen the less probable plan of 
attack, Mayraw had rendered victory impossible, 
and the descendants of those who suffered at 
Waterloo succeeded in dragging defeat upon the 
Companions of Wxitincron at the expense of 
sharing it themselves, 
Tt has been the duty of the Ministers who sent 
Ractan to his sacrifice, to lay his services 
before Parliament ; and, asking the poor com- 
pensation of pensions for his widow and imme- 


— heirs, to lead the way in eulogising the 
victim. Also i . 
4 to appoint a successor. General 


§ PP . os 
bie 4 meritorious officer, with certificates 
MARLES James Narier and other well- 


known generals, takes the chief’ command of the 
English army ; but whether he has got the scarf 
of real knighthood over his shoulder, or only a 
belt of red tape, no one can yet affirm. 

| Another doubt remains behind. It is evident 
| that the conquest of Sebastopol will require a 
| great increase of strength, if it be taken by a 
direct pressure ; or that our armies will require 
an immense increase, if we are to abandon the 
|siege, and, only keeping a guard upon the 
spot, to grapple with Russia in the open field. 
| Either way the English public will have to pay in 
1856, and subsequent years, for the mistakes that 
prevented our Government from closing the war, 
as it might have done, in 1855, if not in the 
previous year. We are paying something like 
twenty or thirty millions a year for trimming; and 
' trimming will cost us yet more before we have 
done with its consequences. 

Already we see the financial effect. The 
| revenue tables for the year and quarter have 
| been published, and we are crowing over the 
|“ increase on both year and quarter ;’’ forgetting 
| that the increase is an increase of taxation. If 
| such are causes for crowing, we English shall have 
to crow still more lustily. It is true that our 
| trade can bear it—that our exports and imports 


| have not seriously diminished ; that the commerce 


of the colonies, and of the United States, is, ac- 
cording to the very latest accounts, assuming a 
more healthy aspect—that Australia promises us 
more wool and America more corn and cotton ; 
and that our own harvest is abundant. But the 
fact is, that the produce of this increased pro- 
sperity will have in great part to be expended in 
war, and that we shall spend the more, not for 
good honest fighting, but for dishonest attempts 


possible. 


traveller when he pays his fare. NapoLeon THE 


and loans. 


intimating his determination to exact more from 
Russia than the Four Points. 





their head. 








to evade fighting when the evasion was im- | the course of to-morrow, is an avowed 
| Austria deprecates any encouragement 

In France, already, the finance of war comes | 
upon the people in the shape of a new loan of | 
30,000,000/., and new taxes to an amount not|though reproaching her for it, but sets the 
exactly stated, but seizing upon every railway | 


Tuirp has just summoned his senators and legisla- | 
tive corps to countersign his edicts of new taxes | before the enemy, who can read the Times news- 
He did it in a well-studied speech, | paper, the appearance of division between the 
inveighing against Austrian want of faith, and | 


Not a word about | accommodate the well-intentioned scruph 
Poland. If the nationalities are thought of, Louis | tain small tradesmen in some parts ¢ 
Naro.gon does not yet talk of putting himself at | has been the means of raising a populg 
for two succeeding Sundays. Aftes,defy 


The state of the Continent, indeed, like that of 
countries in other directions, is such that few men 
could venture to calculate where there will be 
war, or between whom. Both Austria and the 
French Emperor point to the more than neutral 
position that Prussia has assumed, While our fleets 
have taken possession of the Baltic, and scoured 
every Russian vessel from its waters, a ship occa- 
sionally shows herself, perhaps under Norwegian 
colours, and creeps into the “neutral” port of 
Memel. Our Ministers still say, Speak not 
harshly of the Prussian Government, lest the 
people should resent it nationally. ‘Trimming is 
still the dominant policy, and nothing decisive can 
be done, because Governments still desiré to keep 
well with Governments against nations. In France 
the nation does not really support its ruler; and 
if these defeats are to be repeated, the Imperial 
master will soon hear more of his subjects. Nay, 
if Russia persevere, if Austria be not facilitated 
in becoming an effective ally, other allies must be 
found ; and then Louis Naroteon must speak to 
the nations. 

How will they receive him? Italy, indeed, is 
prepared to accept almost any suggestion for 
getting out of her present intolerable condi- 
tion. Naples, true to Russia, is half-accused by 
Rome of being unfaithful to her blind devotion. 
Rome itself is so torn by intestine anarchy, that 
the inhabitants of Bologna dare not trayel un- 
guarded, for fear of the brigands; and the inha- 
bitants of Rome have been leaving it in fear of a 
sack. Piedmont, alone reforming and active in 
the war, possesses a Government decidedly i 
popular than it has been for many ations ; 
but so undecided is every Government, except 
that of Piedmont, that even the next future, 














































of Polish 
insurrection, lest it should weaken her; and our 
Government not only permits Austria to trim, 


example. We forfeit one set of allies and obtain 
no other. 
Even at home our Government has occasioned 


Government and people. _Lord Ros aha 
venor’s Sunday Trading Bill—a litt we teto 
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public until blood has been shed by the police, 
and a hundred prisoners have been carried up to 
be fined—after braving the people to escort him 
to church—Lord Rosert Grosvenor has, by 
yielding, shown that he will concede to fear what 
he denies to reason. And the Government, 
whose Home Secretary #es on the police, confesses 
that it can outrage the people but not govern. Ibis 
not only the Sunday Trading Bill that causes the 
resentment; it is not only thie Beer Act, new 
under course of examination by a Committee.of the 
House of Commons: there is something more in 
the popular feeling—a settled dissatisfaction, an 
abiding sense that the people are unrepresented ; 
and worse than that; a contempt for the class that 
has monopolised’ office but cannot govern, and 
cannot conceal its incapacity to govern, The 
Home Office, with its phthisical and fanatical 
Secretary of State, has made itself the tool of a bat- 
tered beau whose attempt to coerce the consciences 
of the working classes provoked the people to 
come out and detect bishops breaking the Sabbath 
in Hyde Park; on which the blue-coated gendar- 
merie of Downing-street are instructed to retaliate, 
by breaking the people’s heads. And it is after 
all done, the Home Office has not even pluck 
enough to defend itself, but half promises an 
inquiry, whieh.it half refuses in the next debate, 
and. which will, no doubt, be evaded, unless the 
people can for once concentrate their demands 
upon something that can be secured immediately. 

* The inquiry, the inquiry”—that is what the 
people should now insist upon, instead of bur- 
lesquing the successful demonstration in Hyde 
Park with some rioting in Pall Mall. To persecute 
the clubs because a battered beau, who has not 


candour enough to show his own grey hairs, has | 


endeavoured to legislate for conscience and to 
play the Saint by proxy, would be poor work for 
‘the people.” The riotous visit to the clubs 
would be the commonplace mistake of following 
up a successful blow by a poor parody. But the 
inquiry into the conduct of the police will bring 
the contemptible governing set within the grasp 
of the governed; and ¢hat is the thing to insist 
upon. 

It is not that the fermenting has subsided ; the 
commotion is working at home, and abroad un- 
ceasingly. In America, the great Know-nothing 
party, after swamping every political and econo- 
mical seet-—Whigs, Democrats, Abolitionists, Free 
Soilers, States-rights men, Federalists—is broken 
to pieces in the endeavour to give definitiveness 
as well as unity to its “ platform.” The Republic 
cannot be one, any more than the Commonwealth 
of this country. Our own conflicting elements 
will not permit us. The free-born Englishman 
is in five cases out of six disfranchised, and 
politically null; and he will move till he 


gets his right. We are a commercial nation, | 


piquing ourselves upon our integrity; and every 
day discloses the extent to which fraud and 
reckless trading have rotted our commercial sys- 
tem. Srrawan, Paut, and Co. appear every week 
at the police-court. The London Dock Com- 
pany is defending itself at law, under an action 
for negligence in permitting a fraudulent substi- 
tution of wines; and the administratrix of La- 


THAM, who was murdered by BuraNecui, appears | 


this week litigating with Jzanes, who lived in 
Latnam’s house, and in whose money proceedings 
the names of Overenpv, Gurney, and Co. again 
figure. We draw no inference from a fact of which 
that firm possibly had small cognisance ; but it 
often happens in society that we are involved in 
transactions of which we have not the slightest 
suspicion—the broad cause being the universal 
confusion and entanglement. 

And all the while Death demands his due. 
This week, he has taken from us Joun Brack, the 
Editor of the Morning Chronicle when it was a 
great Whig organ and something more; the 


genial journalist who stood up—in his library— 
for the rights of man—after a moderate fashion. 
The great tax-gatherer has also called from us 
James Suk Buckinenam, the Louis Pumipre 
of the Baglish project-mongering world — the 
kind-hearted, intelligents verbose, egotistigal bore, 
whe took Society by, the button-hole, apd was 
pardoned by the same smiling Society fdr his 
goodsnatung,and his real power of amusement. 





IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT, 





THER LATE LORD RAGLAN. 

Ix the House of Lords, on Monday evening, Lord 
Panmure brought down a message from the Queen, 
recommending the House to take steps towards 
making a provision for the widow and children of 
the late Lord Raglan. Having been read by the 
Lorp CHANCELLOR, it was ordered to be taken into 
consideration on the following evening.—In the 
House of Commons, Lord PatmMpasron brought 
down the same message, when a similar determina- 
tion was come to. 

On the foHowing evening, in the Lords, Lord 
PanmMuRB moved an address in answer to the royal 
message, and entered into a brief sketch of the ser- 
vices of the deceased general.—Earl Dersy, in pro- 
nouncing a panegyric on the military and personal 
character of Lord Raglan, took occasion to observe 
that he had left his family in circumstances by no 
means opulent.—Lord Harvinee, speaking on the 
authority of an acquaintancesbip of fifty-six years, 
said he believed the abilities of Lord Raglan were 
much greater than they were commonly supposed to 
be.—The Duke of Campripcre, Lord Carpiean, 
, Lord Gattoway, the Duke of Beavurort, Lord 
ELLESMERE, Lord GRANVILLE, and Lord Broucuam, 
| having successively passed eulogies on the genius of 
the Commander-in-Chief, the address, which was 
merely an echo of the message, was agreed to. 

The House of Commons having resolved itself into 
a committee, Lord Patmerston said it was his in- 
tention to propose, in furtherance of her Majesty’s 
wishes, that a pension of 1000/. a year be granted to 
Lady Raglan, and 2000/. a year to the present Lord 
Raglan, with remainder to his son. In reviewing 
the character of the late general, he observed :— 





“He had that gentleness of nature, he had that con- 
ciliatory disposition, that consideration for the feelings 
of others which frequently and generally accompanies 
true courage. It was his happiness, by the manner in 
which he conducted his intercourse with the generals and 
officers commanding the troops of our allies, to cement 
that cordiality, and to tie and knit together those bonds 
of good feeling, which now so fortunately connect, in 
the most intimate relations, armies which iy 
auspicious times knew each other only in the carnage 
of the field of battle. It might have happened that, 
with armies called upon to co-operate, which had pre- 
viously known each other in opposition in the field of 
action, that jealousy, those various dissensions, which 
sometimes arise even among officers and men of the same 
country, might have created feelings of coldness and of 
| incipient animosity, which would have been fatal to the 
great alliance which has happily been established between 
the Governments and the nations of England and France; 
| but, to Lord Raglan’s honour be it said, by his manner 
of conducting his intercourse with the generals, officers, 
jand men of the French army, he inspired not only 
| among his own men that cordiality towards their French 
| comrades so desirable to exist, but he inspired also, in 
| the minds of the troops and officers of France perfect 
| conviction that there was the most entire oblivion of any 
| differences of the past, and that from that time forward 
| the two armies and the two countries were animated 
| by. one identical feeling and were acting together as 
| brothers of the same family and the same land.” 

(Cheers.) 
Lord Palmerston concluded by moving resolutions 
| to give effect to his proposals. 

Mr. Disrarrt, in pronouncing an eulogium on 
Lord Raglan, observed that, forty years ago, he 
sealed with his blood the close of a triumphant 
struggle against universal empire, and that, after 
that long interval, it had been his fate to give his 
life to his country, in order to avert from it the 
menace of a new and overwhelming dominion. 
seconded the motion with great pride.—Sir De Lacy 
Evans, Admiral Watcort, and Lord Joun Russett, 
added their warm testimony to the panegyrics of the 
previous speakers.—Mr. Mitner Gipson, while ex- 


less 





fairly dealt with by the public during his life, thought 
the present would be a good opportunity for the Go- 
vernment to explain their policy in the Mast.—Lord 
Pautmerston declined on such an occasion to enter 





He | 


pressing his opinion that Lord Raglan had been un- | 


apon the discussion; and the i : 
: tone. _ resolutions were then 
Jpon SpmakKer resuming the chair, 
again asked Lord John Russell to ner 
House witether the views he now entertaj the 
the same as those he had expressed when — 
sador at/Wienna.—Lord Joun Russexu said he shoulg 
defer his.answer until the question of the Policy 
the Government was formally before the House, d 
the meamwhile, all he should say was, that = 
Gibson hed totally misrepresented what he had said, 


TH®, TICKET-OF-LEAVE SYSTEM, 

Lord Sr. Leqnarps called attentio: 
characterised asthe failure of the ticket ofthe le 
tem, and*to the danger to society arising from cri 
minals being thrown back again upon their old oS 
constantly dogged by the police, and prevented from 
seeking an honest livelihood —Barl Granvinug 
inclined to think that Lord St. Leonards had - 
gerated the failure of the system. Colonel Jebb, 
of the inspectors of prisons, had stated that rn 
| portion of not less than eighty or ninety per cent, of 
the ticket-of-leaye men were gaining their bread i 
an honest manner, The most diligent inquiries had 
been made by the chaplains of the prisons and 
about their conduct and subsequent condition; and 
he was happy to say that out of two hundred and 
fifty-four of those men released in the Year 1854, 
here had been satisfactory replies respecting one 
hundred and eighty-nine, and unsatisfactory replies 
from only seventeen, the remainder not being ascer- 
tained.—The Lorp Cuancexuonr entered into some 
further statistics, to show that the danger to society 
was of the smallest kind; and the Duke of Cam- 
BRIDGE, in reply to a suggestion which had been 
made, said that he disapproved of admitting ticket. 
of-leave men into the army, as he conceived it would 
have a demoralising effect, and would derogate from 
the honourable character which properly attaches to 
the profession of a soldier. 
Tae Accipents oN RatLways Bit was con- 
sidered in committee, when several clauses were 
agreed to; other routine business was transacted; and 
| the House adjourned. 





SUNDAY TRADING BILL, 
In the House of Commons, in reply to an inguiry 

| from Lord Goprricu, whether the Sunday Tradi 
| Bill would be persisted in, Lord Ropert Grosvenor 
| said :— 
| Before I proceed to answer the question of the hon. 
| gentleman, I may observe that I am rather in an awk- 
| ward predicament. (Laughter.) No one likes to be 
|mobbed and bullied out of a measure which was intro- 
| duced with an intention that it should have an effect 
| dissimilar to those which have been so unjustly attri- 
|buted to it. I hope the House and the country will 
recollect that this was a measure not for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath—(cries of “ Oh !")}—I am going 
to conclude with a motion, and therefore any one who 
wishes may answer me—this was a measure not for the 
better observance of the Sabbath; it was @ measure 
which interfered with no man’s recreation, and with no 
|man’s religious convictions. It was a measure for the 
purpose of procuring as large an amount of holiday as 
possible for the hard-worked and overtaxed thousands 
of this metropolis. But considering the late period of the 
session—(a laugh)—considering that this is one of those 
measures which is peculiarly liable to misrepresentation 
and to ridicule, and that misrepresentation has been 
most unsparingly exercised against this measure— (hear, 
hear)—considering the opposition, the formidable oppe- 
sition, with which at this moment I am threatened, J 
think it would not be right to keep up the 

which at the present moment exists for the bare chanee 
of passing this measure during the present session of Par- 
liament. 


His lordship concluded by moving that the order 
for the further progress of the bill be discharged. 

Some strong observations by Mr. Orwa¥ upon the 
proceedings in Hyde Park on Sunday, and upon the 
conduct both of the Government and the police, 
gave rise toa conversation, in the course of which Sir 
GroncE Grex justified the instructions he had issued 
to the police and their interference. Several members 
| severely censured the conduct of the police, W 
Mr. W. J. Fox stigmatised as ferocious and brutal; 
|while, on the other hand, Mr. G. VERNON, an eye 
witness, declared that, as far as pore 
conduct, nothing could be better and m 
humoured.— Se. Dunceman mentioned that he had 
been informed that some of the police and soldiers 
had been under arms in the barracks in the course 
Sunday.—Ultimately, the motion for the discharge 
of the order was agreed to. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. i 
The remaining clauses of this bill were agreet 
in committee, after a long discussion, 10 — 
of which certain amendments, referring to mati 
detail, were proposed and carried. 


| - -, 
EDUCATION (NO. 2) BILL. 
; bate 
On the order for resuming the adjourned de 
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thes second reading of this bill) Sir Jonn - 


Paxiweror moved that the order be discharged—a 
course which he pursued out of deference to the wish 
House, and from a belief that any present 
ord ‘on the bill would be taken under very dis- 
= circumstances.—After a ~— — 
r reading the three ucation 
ie ol (No. ») Bill, the Education 
Bill, andthe Free Schools Bill—were discharged. 


METROPOLIS LOCAL MANAGEMENT BILL. 
Commons, on Tuesday morning, 

She Hones cites on this bill, and discussed the 
pee clauses, with the addition of two proposed 
Sir Joun SHELLEY, providing for the appointment 
ae orks; surveyors, &c., by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, and for the employing of crossing-sweepers 
by vestries and district boards. These clauses were 


*Tirirteon clauses of the PassencEens Act AMEND- 
ant Bux were agreed to; and the. House adjourned 
till the evening. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 

Sir J? Sirerter stated that in consequence of the 
advanced period of the session he did not propose to 
ask the House to allow him to introduce a bill to 
provide for opening the Crystal Palace on Sunday, 
but he would do so at an early period of next ses- 
sion. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE CITY OF LONDON. 
In reply. to a question from Mr. Warocn, Mr. 
Doncompe. stated that it was not his intention to 
with the motion of which he had given no- 
tice until the select committee now sitting had made 
their report. 
THE ORDER OF THE BATH. 

In reply to Admiral Watcorr, Lord Patmerston 
said the Order of the Bath would be conferred with- 
out reference to the projected Order of Merit, and 
that, inthe cases of recommendations for the Order 
of the Bath in which death should intercept it, the 
names of the parties would be published, with a 
record of the recommendation and of the reason why 
the order was not actually conferred. 


THE RIOT IN HYDE PARK. 

Sir Grorce Grey, in answer to Mr. Roesvuck, 
explained the delay that had occurred in examining 
the prisoners taken up in Hyde Park by stating that 
it was thought advisable that counsel should appear 

the prosecution, and some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in finding them. 


ARMY PROMOTION. 

After the diseussion on the Queen’s message re- 
garding Lord Raglan, Mr. Ricu rose to move a 
resolution on the subject of army promotion, and 
was proceeding in his speech when the House was 
counted out, shortly after half-past seven o'clock. 

_ Tae Prenpty Socrettes Bri was read a third 
time and passed by the Lords. 


QUEEN’S MESSAGE.— LORD RAGLAN. 

On Wednesday, the report on the resolutions in 
the Queen's message, recommending pensions to Lady 
Raglan, the present Lord Raglan, and the next suc- 
cessor to the title, were brought up in the House of 
Commons and agreed to; and leave was given to 
bring in @ bill founded on the resolutions. 

Tus Truck Act AMENDMENT But was with- 
drawn.—Tue Mortman But passed through com- 
mittee, 

DWELLING HOUSES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Thethird reading of this bill having been moved, 

+» MUNLOP proposed a clause designed to enable 

men to become proprietors of dwellings by 
aw and inexpensive process of transfer. Some 
scussion took place on this proposition; but the de- 
Cision was ultimately postponed, on the suggestion of 
~SANCELLOR OF THE EXcHEeQvUER, until the fol- 

DISSENTERS MARRIAGES BILL. 

bill ——- having gone into committee on this 
tional ‘ln auses were agreed to, and two addi- 
aul uses, on the motion of Mr. CHrETHam, 
ing certain technical arrangements, with respect 


t , : ; 5 7 ¢ 
0 the Tegistering and licensing of Jews’ and Quakers’.| cry ? 


“eee Were also affirmed by the House. 
everal other bills were advanced a stage. 


I THE INCREASE OF SOLDIERS’ PAY. 

—_ House of Lords, on Thurs lay, the Earl of 
Intely — expressed disapproval of the plan 
sae nounced for giving double pay to the sol- 
ihe ——, im the Crimea. He would prefer 
ment, oe in the existing restrictions on enlist- 

ees too stringent, and in many 

—10rd Panmure adhered to his plan, 
tntleesten willingness to modify the details 
once sixpen of permitting the soldier to receive at 
ind rom — of the additional shilling per day, 
shi 8-0 field allowance. He denied that the 

Ips of a soldier’s life were so great as had been 
anddefended the principles of enlistment. 


THE LEADER. 


—dAfter a rather desultory conversation the subject 
ropped. 


NAVAL CADETS. 
The Earl of Harpwicke called attention to the de- 


cadets in the Royal Navy, and. suggested.the -re- 
establishment of the Naval College abolished some 
years ago.—Earl GranxvILLe mentioned that the 


the subject, and he believed the result would be that 
the number of naval instructors employed in the.ser- 
vice would be largely increased. 

Several bills were advanced astage,:and their lord- 
ships adjourned. 


NUISANCES REMOVAL BILL. 

The House of Commons, at the morning sitting, 
was occupied in committee with the detailsof the 
Nuisances Removal Amendment Bill and the Hud- 
dersfield Burial Ground Act Amendment Bill. 


THE ORDNANCE SCHOOL AT CARSHALTON. 

In answer to Mr. Srirtinc, Mr. Monsey said it 
was not intended to keep up this school permanently, 
but it would be kept up for a time sufficient to allow 
the education of the boys now there to be completed. 


THE COAL MINES AT HERACLIA, 

In the evening, in reply to Mr. Ewart, Mr. 
Wirson said, the quantity of coal produced at 
Heraclia and other places on the south coast of the 
Euxine had increased to 60,000 tons per annum, 
sufficient for the supply of the French and English 
navies in that sca ; that it was expected the price 
would be reduced to about 20s. per ton; and that the 
quality of the coal is very good. 

THE POLICE IN HYDE PARK. 

The excesses of the police on Sunday were again 
referred to, on the occasion of Mr. Rorsuck pre- 
senting a petition from a gentleman who alleged 
that he had been wantonly assaulted by an in- 
spector and some constables in Oxford-street. 
—Sir J. G. Pumirmore having asked whether 
it was the intention of the Government to institute 
any inquiry into the conduct of the police, Sir 
Georee Grey said he was not’aware that there 
was any occasion for a special inquiry. He 
had received communications from: several gentle- 
men, stating that the police had acted with the 
greatest forbearance and moderation, and that there 
was nothing to blame in their conduct. There were, 
however, some particular cases of complaint against 
the police.—Mr. Duncomsr, in presenting petitions 
from several injured persons, described and com- 
mented on the savage conduct of the policemen. 
Several attempts were made by Lord Palmerston 
and others to prevent him from proceeding, on the 
ground of his being out of order; but he persevered, 
by resorting to the expedient of moving that the 
House adjourn. He declared that he was ready 
to substantiate the allegations in the petitions.— 
Sir Gzorce Grey said that if the charges had been 
originally laid before him, they would have been in- 
quired into; but they were of too sweeping and 
general a character. The policemen were distim- 
guished by number and letter, and could be identified 
if they had misbehaved themselves. He protested 
against these general charges. It was the duty of the 
police and the Government to give protection to the 
quiet and peaceably disposed.—Mr. Rorpuck de- 
fended the course taken by himself and Mr. Dun- 
combe; but finally the motion for adjournment was 
negatived. 


TENANTS IMPROVEMENT COMPENSATION (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The consideration of this bill in committee was 
resumed. Clause 14, which relates to compensation 
being given for retrospective improvements, gave 
rise to a long discussion and several divisions. It 
was ultimately expunged, on the motion of Mr.J. G. 
PHILLIMORE, by 133 to 102.—Mr. Serjeant Sarr 
hoped the Government would not go on with the bill 
now that its chief worth had been taken from it. He 
doubted, indeed, whether Lord Palmerston ever in- 
tended to pass the measure.—Lord PALMERSTON said 





Mr. Serjeant Shee had done his best to throw ob- 
stacles in the way of the bill. Did he really wish to 
pass a practical measure, or did he merely desire 
to keep up a grievance for the sake of a hustings 
He would mention Thursday next for 
resuming the consideration of the bill.—Mr. Serjeant 
Suee retorted, by charging Lord Palmerston with 
dealing treacherously with the bill; by asserting 
that there was no humiliation of any kind to which 
jhe had not submitted for the sake. of keeping in 
| place, out of which he had not been for forty years; 
and by wondering how a man who “Tived in a glass- 
house” could have the presumption to charge him 
(Mr. Shee) as he had done.—Lord PAtmersron said 
| he should be guilty of a like presumption. whenever 
|he thought proper. He briefly defended the com- 
| promises he had thonght it necessary, for the sake 
| of practicability, to make with respect to the abstract. 
| principle of the bilL—The Chairman then reported 
progress. 
| Some routine business having been got through, 
‘ the House adjourned. 





ficient provision now made for the instruetion of 





First Lord of the Admiralty had been consulted on | 
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THE REVENUE. 
Tue official return for the Quarter June. 30th 
has heen published, and shows.an increaseof 1,005,5751. 


upon the corresponding quarter of last year. Thechief 
figures are as follow :— 





INCREASE. 
Customs.........+0+ snavibetinckiciee eoee £2449021 
Mbaee....0.crteber tits codanblbiies sees — 685,269 
ee ET er . 54,942 
Property Tax....... ..cccscsoerses sone 201 534: 
Miscellameous......... ccescscesseresees 165;446 

£1,301,212. 

DECREASE. 

TMI, gic ticccestscssionsns £198,904 

Post-Office...........cseeeee 94,733' 

Crown Land3s.........++++0 2,000 
£295,637 

Wat TROON. cccccnsvcssescencoeunann £1,005,575 


The increase on the whole year ending on the 30th of 
June is to an extent still larger in proportion: it 
amounts to.no less a sum than 7,741,588/ as compared 
with the Returns for the preceding year. 





THE WAR. 


Tue death of Lord Raglan, though it-oceurred yes- 
terday week, and was known in London om the 
following day, is still the latest event of importance 
in connexion with the war. In common withmany 
of our contemporaries, we hinted last week that the 
illness of the Commander-in-Chief was likely to ter. 
minate fatally; and those predictions have. been © 
realised. Our jaunty Government, on the night of 
Friday week, pooh-poohed, in its accustomed jaunty 
manner, the idea of the Euglish General being im 
danger, and were very lofty, by implicationy 
respect to the statements of the press; it being the 
habit of most Governments to disbelieve anything 
which the newspapers assert. On the following 
morning, the ministerial Post echoed the disclaimer, 
and, with a most sonorous lecture against “ iste,” 
passed on its even way. But Lord Raglan was dying 
at the very moment when Ministers were rejoicing 
over his recovery, and was already dead when the 
journalist delivered himself of his lecture. 

Perishing many miles away from his own home, 
in the midst of all the fierceness and the mi of 
war—without the consolation of seeing arcund: hi 
the beloved members of his family—with no tender 
hands and sympathising looks of wife or children to 
lighten the weariness of sickness.or sweeten the bit~ 
terness of death—with the ebb and recoil of our late 
sanguinary repulse yet eddying round him, and the 
mortification of that failure still rankling im his 
heart—there is something so truly mournful in the 
circumstances attending the death of Lord Raglan. 
that criticism may well be silent, and may call to 
mind that, whatever may have been the-deficiencies 
or errors of the late general, he may justly claim the 
great merit of having carried on the military inter- 
course of allies, who were once bitter foes, without 
any relapse into old jealousies and hostilities; and 
that, with sixty-seven years upon his head, he re- 
mained at his post through a season of immense trial, 
and danger when younger men retired from thesfirst 
rough attrition of war. Like Marshal St. Araatd, 
he passed away without gaining the fortress against 
which both were sent: unlike him, he died, not under 
the light of victory, but under the cloud—though’ 
but the temporary cloud—of defeat... This, cireum-, 
stance alone (not to speak of his courage and.his 
amiability) should make us look with gentleness and 
sorrow on the memory of hislife. 

The full accounts of our reverse on the 18th are 
now published, and are not of a nature to diminish 
our mortification. The affair seems to have been 
managed with precipitation, and General Pelissier is 
greatly blamed for having altered his plans with 
respect to continuing the bombardment, for hurrying” 
on the attack, and for making other alterations in 
his original design. ‘There is still, however, a great 
deal of obseurity about the proceedings of that fatal 

y. By some, the Dnzglish are accused of being too: 
late; while other accounts would make it appear~ 
that we moved up sooner than we intended, in order- 
to divert the fire of the Redan from the Frenelt! 

A despatch from Marseilles, of Jane 36; says — 

“The English General Williams, accompanied by 
Yassif Pacha, has left Erzeroum to defend Kars against 
the Russians. If was expected that Eupatoria would 
shortly be attacked by the Russians.” 

Thirty thousand Russian infantry. are said. to 
have joined the lange cavalry force. at. Eu 
Accounts. from the Crimea,. of the,.29th ult.,,state 
that the Allies had received fresh reinforcements. 


DEATH OF LORD RAGLAN: 





From a despatch signed by General Simpson,,and 
communicated to the public. by Lard Panmure, we. 
learn that— 
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“ Until four p.m. on the 28th, Lord Raglan had 
been progressing to the satisfaction of his medical at- 
tendants, when alarming symptoms developed them- 
selves, attended with difficulty of breathing, which gra- 

increased. 


« five p.m. he was unconscious, and from this 
period he gradually sank until twenty-five minutes be- 
fore nine, at which hour he died. 

“The event has plunged the whole army into the 
most profound grief.” 

General Pelissier thus announces the event to his 
Government: — 

“ It is with deep regret I have to announce that the 
venerable chief of the English army expired this evening 
at nine o'clock. 

“ We are the more affected by his death, as during the 
preceding twenty-four hours his health seemed to have 
considerably improved.” 

Lord Raglan is succeeded by General Simpson, 
hitherto Chief of the Staff, and an old Peninsular 
officer. 

THE REPULSE ON THE 18ru. 
DESPATCH FROM LORD. RAGLAN. 

Nearly the last despatch which the late Commander- 
in-Chief addressed to his Government is dated June 
19th, and gives the details of the reverse which the 
Allies experienced on the preceding day. The new 
batteries having been completed, the bombardment 
reopened on the 17th, and, being maintained through- 
out the day, produced so great an effect that the at- 
tack was determined on:— 

“ It was at first proposed that the artillery fire should 
be resumed on the morning of the 18th, and should be 
kept up for about two hours, for the purpose of destroy- 
ing any works the enemy might have thrown up in the 
night and of opening passages through the abattis that 
covered the Redan; but on the evening of the 17th it 
was intimated to me by General Pelissier that he had 
determined, upon further consideration, that the attack 
by his troops should take place at three the following 


“The French therefore commenced their operations as 
day broke, and, as their several columns came within 
range of the enemy’s fire, they encountered the most 
serious opposition both from musketry and the guns in 
the works which had been silenced the previous evening, 
and observing this, I was induced at once to order our 
columns to move out of the trenches upon the Redan. 

“Tt had been arranged that detachments from the 
Light, Second, and Fourth Divisions, which T placed for 
the occasion under the command of Lieutenant-General 
Sir George Brown, should be formed into three columns ; 
that the right one should attack the left face of the 
Redan between the flanking batteries; that the centre 
should advance upon the salient angle; and that the left 
should move upon the re-entering angle formed by the 
right face and flank of the work, the first and last pre- 
ceding the centre column. 

“The flank columns at once obeved the signal to 
advance, preceded by covering parties of the Rifle Brigade 
and by sailors carrying ladders and soldiers carrying 
woolbags; but they had no sooner shown themselves 
beyond the trenches than they were assailed by a most 
murderous fire of grape and musketry. Those in ad- 
vance were either killed or wounded, and the remainder 
found it impossible to proceed. I never before witnessed 
sach a continued and heavy fire of grape combined with 
musketry from the enemy’s works, which appeared to be 
fully manned; and the long list of killed and wounded 
in the Light and Fourth Divisions, and the seamen of 
the Naval Brigade, under Captain Peel, who was unfor- 
tunately wounded, though not severely, will show that 
a very large proportion of those that went forward fell. 
Major-General Sir John Campbell, who led the left 
attack, and Colonel Shadforth, of the 57th, who com- 
manded the storming party under his direction, were 
both killed, as was also Colonel Yea, of the Royal 
Fusiliers, who led the right column.” 


Lord Raglan adds :— 


“The superiority of our fire on the day we opened, 
led both General Pelissier and myself, and the officers of 
the Artillery and Engineers of the two services, and the 
armies in general, to conclude that the Russian Artillery 
fire was, in a great measure, subdued, and that the 
operation we projected could be undertaken with every 
prospect of success. The result has shown that the 
resources of the enemy were not exhausted, and that 
they had still the power, either from their ships or from 
their batteries, to bring an overwhelming fire upon their 
assailants. 

“While the direct attack upon the Redan was pro- 
ceedir z, Lieutenant-General Sir R. England was directed 
to sena one of the brigades of the Third Division, under 
the command of Major-General Barnard, down the 
Woronzoff Ravine, with a view to give support to the 
attaking columns on his right, and the other brigade, 
under Major-General Eyre, still further to the left, to 
threaten the works at the head of the Dockyard Creek. 

“T have not yet received their reports, and shall not 
be able ~ send them to your lordship to-day; but 

yre was very seriously engaged, and he him- 
self wounded, though I am os yp not severely, 
and he possessed himself of a churchyard which the 
enemy had hitherto carefully watched, and some houses 
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within the place; but, as the town front was not 
attacked, it became necessary to withdraw his brigade 
at night.” 

The services of Sir George Brown and of Major- 
General Harry Jones are warmly acknowledged. 

A later despatch from Lord Raglan incloses a report 
from General Eyre, giving an account of the operations 
of the brigade under his command near the Garden 
Wall Battery, and of the holding by the 18th regiment 
of certain houses during several hours. The particulars 
of this exploit will be found in our extract from the 
Times correspondent. 

From General Pelissier’s despatch of the 22nd of June, 
we learn that the attack was precipitated by General 
Mayran fancying he recognised the signal for commence- 
ment in a shell with a blazing fusee sent up from one of 
the Russian redoubts. It seems that he was in vain 
| told of his mistake. 


THE ACCOUNT OF THE TIMES CORRESPONDENT. 

The skirmishers advanced just as the general attack 
began, and, with some French on their left, rushed at 
the Cemetery, which was very feebly defended. They 
got possession of the place after a slight resistance, with 
small loss, and took some prisoners, but the moment the 
enemy retreated their batteries opened a heavy fire on 
the place from the left of the Redan and from the Bar- 
rack Battery. Four companies of the 18th at once 
rushed on out of the Cemetery towards the town, and 
| actually succeeded in getting possession of the suburb. 
| Captain Hayman was gallantly leading on his company 
| when he was shot through the knee. Captain Esmonde 
| followed, and the men, once established, prepared to 
| defend the houses they occupied. As they drove the 
| Russians out, they were pelted with large stones by the 
| latter on their way up to the battery, which quite over- 
|hangs the suburb. The Russians could not depress 
| their guns sufficiently to fire down on our men, but 





|they directed a severe flanking fire on them from |, 


jan angle of the Redan works. There was nothing 
for it but to keep up a vigorous fire from the 
jhouses, and to delude the enemy into the belief 
|that the occupiers were more numerous than they 
jwere. Meantime the Russians did their utmost to 
|blow down the houses with shell and shot, and 
tired grape incessantly, but the soldiers kept close, though 
they lost men occasionally, and they were most materially 
aided by the fire of the regiments in the Cemetery behind 
them, which was directed at the Russian embrasures ; 
so that the enemy could not get out to fire down on the 
houses below. Some of the houses were comfortably 
furnished. One of them was as well fitted up as most 
English mansions, the rooms full of fine furniture, a 
piano in the drawing-room, and articles of luxury and 
taste not deficient. Our men unfortunately found that 
the cellars were not empty, and that there was abund- 
ance of fine muscat wine from the south coast of the 
Crimea, and of the stronger wines, perfumed with roses 
and mixed with fruits, which are grown in the interior, 
in the better sort of houses. The troops entered the 
place about four o'clock in the morning, and could not 
leave it till nine in the evening. The Russians blew up 
many of the houses and set fire to others, and, when our 
men retired, the flames were spreading along the street. 
The 18th Regiment lost two hundred and fifty men. In 
the middle of the day, Captain Esmonde wrote to General 
Eyre to say that he required support, that the men were 
short of ammunition, and that the rifles were clogged. 
A sergeant volunteered to creep back with this letter; 
but, when he reached the place where the general ought 
to have been, he found that the latter had been obliged 
to withdraw owing to his wound, and he therefore de- | 
livered the document to Colonel Edwardes. As there | 
was no possibility of getting support down to the 
troops, Colonel Edwardes crept down along with the | 
sergeant and got into the houses to see how matters 
were going on. ‘The officer in command, on learning 
the state of the case, ordered the men to keep up the | 
hottest fire they could; and meantime they picked up | 
the rifles and ammunition of the killed and wounded, | 
and were by that means enabled to continue their | 
fusillade. The 9th Regiment succeeded in effecting a 
lodgment in the houses in two or three different places, | 
and held their position, as well as the 18th. A ser- 
geant and a handful of men actually got possession of 
the little Wasp Battery, in which there were only twelve 
or fourteen Russian artillerymen. They fled at the ap- 
proach of our men; but, when the latter turned round, 
they discovered they were quite unsupported, and the 
Russians, seeing that the poor fellows were left alone, 
came down on them and drove them out of the battery. 
An officer and half-a-dozen men of the same regi- 
ment got up close to a part of the Flagstaff Battery, and 
were advancing into it when they, too, saw that they 
were by themselves, and, as it was futile to attempt 
holding their ground, they retreated. About fifteen | 
French soldiers on their left aided them; but, as they 
were likewise unsupported, they had to retire. Another 
officer with only twelve men took one of the Russian 
Rifle Pits, bayonetted those they found in it, and held 
possession of it throughout the day. Meantime, while 
these portions of the 5th and 18th, and parties of the 
44th and 28th, were in the houses, the detachments of 
the same regiments and of the 38th kept up a hot fire 
from the Cemetery on the Russians in the battery and 
on the sharpshooters, all the time being exposed to a 














'an account of his examination of the Bay of Narva. 
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- THE ARMISTICE ON THE 19TH. 
n armistice was demanded by the Alli 

but, though ultimately quand by the Rw ts 
took a long time to make up their minds, The fey 
correspondent remarks : — Tina 

“It was agonising to see the wound 

a under a broiling sun eli berm who wer 
ing thirst, racked with fever, and agoni 

to behold them waving their cape’ faedy a 
signals towards our lines, over which they Could see the 
white flag waving, and not to be able to then, 
They lay where they fell, or had scrambled into the boley 
formed by shells; and there they had been for thi 
hours—oh! how long and how dreadful in their wear. 
ness! An officer told me that one soldier who Was jclose 
to the abattis, when he saw a few men come out of an 
embrasure, raised himself on his elbow, and, fearing he 
should be unnoticed and passed by, raised his cap ona 
stick and waved it till he fell back exhansted, i 
he rose, and managed to tear off his shirt, which he 
agitated in the air till his strength failed him, His face 
could be seen through a glass; and my friend said he 
never could forget the expression of resignation 
and despair with which the poor fellow at last 
abandoned his useless efforts, and folded his shirt 
under his head to await the mercy of Heaven, 
Most of our dead seemed to lie clos 
to the abattis of the Redan, and many, no doubt, 
had been dragged up to it at night for plunder’s sake, 
Colonel Yea’s body was found near the abattis on the 
right of the Redan; his boots and epaulettes were gone, 
but otherwise his clothing was untouched. His head 
was greatly swollen, and his features, and a fine manly 
face it had been, were nearly undistinguishable. Colond 
Shadforth’s remains were discovered in a similar state. 
The shattered frame of Sir John Campbell lay close up 
to the abattis. His sword and boots were taken, but 
the former is said to be in the Light DivisionCamp. It 
is likely he was carried away from the spot where he 
fell up to the ditch of the abattis for the facility of 
searching the body, as he could not have got o far in 
advance as the place where he lay. Already his re- 
mains were decomposing fast, and his face was much 
disfigured. Captain Hume, his attached aide-de-camp, 
had the body removed, and this evening it was interred 
on Cathcart’s-hill—his favourite resort, where every one 
was sure of a kind word and a cheerful saying from the 
gallant brigadier. It was but the very evening before 
his death that I saw him standing within a few feet of 
his own grave. He had come to the ground in order to 
attend the funeral of Captain Vaughan, an officer of his 
own regiment (the 38th), who died of wounds received 
two days previously in the trenches, and he laughingly 
invited one who was talking to him to come and lunch 
with him next day at the CluBhouse of Sebastopol.” 


THE NAVAL BRIGADE. 

Despatches from Sir Edmund Lyons and from Cap- 

tain Lushington, relative to the operations of the Naval 
Brigade on the 18th, have been received. 
Peel, of the Leander, who led one of the storming patty 
of sailors, and who was shot through the arm, is mel- 
tioned with the highest praise. Lieutenant Thomas 
O. Kidd, of the Albion, was killed. Nine seamen wert 
also killed; forty-seven were wounded; and one 1s 
missing. Captain Lushington reports the bursting of 
one of the 95 cwt. 68-pounders, which caused the death 
of four men and wounded three. 

From another despatch of Admiral Lyons, we learma 
few particulars of the nightly attacks by the ships on 
the defences of Sebastopol on the 16th and 17th of 
June, as a preparation for the assault. It was on the 
second of these occasions that Captain Lyons received 
his death-wound, and not while reconnoitring Kaffa, # 
at first stated. Being seriously lacerated in the ealf of 
the left leg by a shell, Admiral Lyons was obliged to 
send him to Therapia Hospital. He was in his thirty 
sixth year. On the same night, three of the seamed 
were killed, and thirteen were wounded. 

THE BALTIC. 

Admiral Dundas, in a despatch dated June 21st, & 

closes a communication from Admiral Seymour, i 


few hours’ firing was interchanged between 
guns on the one hand, and the ships and gunboats 
the expedition on the other. Only one casualty occu! 
—*“ William R. Searle, Captain Royal Marines, conte 
sion of left side of chest from splinter. The defences 
the place having been ascertained, and it being pe 
that no attempt could be made on the enemys positid®, 
the ships withdrew. . 
We quote the annexed from the Times Dantzig corte 
spondent, writing on June 29th:— the 
“The subject which forms at the present moment 
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versation in the Baltic Fleet is the in- 
chief top of apt which at least forty-six have been 
and picked up off Cronstadt during the last 
ten days. One of them lately burst on the poop of the 
Exmouth. Admiral Seymour, Captain Louis, R.M., 
Flag Lieutenant Pearce, and four others were examining 
it at the time, and most wonderful it is that they were 
not all killed on the spot. Admiral Seymour is severely 
ially in the left eye ; Captain Louis, R.M., 
in both legs ; and the others have also all suffered more or 
explosion. 
nroprige ae on the best authority, that all the 
cases are progressing favourably. 
«On the 21st inst., the Amphion, 36, screw-frigate, 
tain Key, while employed in reconnoitring the forti- 
fications at Sweaborg, accidentally mistook the channel, 
and in consequence grounded. ‘The boats were imme- 
diately despatched in all directions to sound; and while 
so employed, one of the nearest forts opened a brisk fire 
upon the frigate. Four shots struck her, killing one 
man and wounding two others. Captain Key, however, 
nothing daunted, returned the compliment with such 
energy and precision, that he succeeded in blowing up 
a large Russian powder magazine, and occasioned other 
serious damage to the fort.” 
BOMBARDMENT OF SWEABORG. 

A despatch from Dantzig says that Sweaborg has been 
bombarded. Some magazines were blown up and various 
buildings fired. Narva also has been attacked with 
success, several cannon having been dismounted and 
shipping destroyed. The small town of Nystadt, in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, has been destroyed by bombardment ; 
put at Sandham (an island situated to the east of Swea- 
borg, near the coast of the mainland) we have met with 
areverse. A frigate approached the batteries on the 
island, and opened fire. The Russian batteries replied 
with success, destroyed a launch which preceded the 
frigate and was taking soundings, and lodged a shell 
and some cannon-balls in the frigate itself. 


WAR MISCELLANEA. 

Generat La Marmora writes from Kadikoi (Crimea), 
under date of the 27th, that the cholera has almost dis- 
appeared from the Piedmontese camp. 

Tue CHOLERA is now almost as fatal in the English 
camp as when the army lay in Bulgaria, where they 
lost two hundred men in a short space of time. 
The Guards have lost eighty-seven within a month. 
The Grenadiers lost ten in one day, and six in another. 
This regiment has lost thirty-four men and two ser- 
geants. The Coldstream Guards have been more for- 
tunate, only losing eighteen men and one sergeant. The 
Scots Fusilier Guards have lost twenty-three men and 
two sergeants. These numbers are beginning to make 
wide gaps in the ranks. —Morning Post Correspondent. 

Awnapa.—The French Admiral Bruat, in writing to 
his Government, says that though Anapa was safe from 
a coup de main, he can understand the reason for the 
Russians abandoning it, since it “ is provided with only 
a few wells of brackish water; and, once shut in, this 
cause alone would have compelled the garrison to sur- 
Tender.” 

Tue Apventurovs Lapy mentioned as having, in an 
hour of no ordinary peril, paid a visit to the Mamelon 
Tower, was, it is said, the wife of Lord George Paget, 
the commanding officer of the 4th Light Dragoons. 

Miss NiGuTINGALE is about to return home. 
Stanley has already arrived. 

Lerrers or Marsuan St. Arnavp.—The family of 
Marshal St. Arnaud have published at Paris a selection 
from his correspondence, written during the time in 
which he held the chief command of the French army in 
Turkey. The tone of these letters is very gloomy. 
Writing to his brother from Varna, on August 9th, he 
says:—“If I were to give way to my impressions, to 
my turn of mind and the feelings of my heart, I should 
never have written you a sadder letter. I am in the 
midst of one vast tomb, resisting the scourge that is 
decimating my army, seeing my bravest soldiers succumb 

~ we very moment I most want them, and yet con- 
tinuing, for all that, the preparations for a formidable 
expedition. Have there been many such situations as 
mune in history ? My courage and energy shall at least 
Prove equal to the occasion. God, who strikes me with 
pee raises me up with the other. For a long time, 

Y health has not been better, in the midst of cares and 
anxieties that fret me, and which I devour in secret, 
nea yr heart, calm on my brow. Such is my 
“Cholerg : — a letter to his sister, he observes :— 
beats roe = lagration, plague, fire, and w ater—I have 
Jolaing her i . To his wife, he expresses his hope of 
private life os Spring, and retiring into the calm of 

ew More than once, the Marshal complains of 

— the English not being ready. 
performed oyu a of the Grenadier Guards, has 
He seized >t great courage at the Quarry works. 
among a y-two pounder shell, which had fallen 

group of men, and hurled it over the parapet 
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. the — _ The fuse was burning, and the shell was 
hear explosion that it burst the instant after it was 


over. The man’s 


to Lord Raglan: 
bean re Raglan; but we 


name and action were reported 
do not hear that Lyons has 


| 
| 


Captain Lyons was buried on the 25th of June. 

Tue Foreign Lecion.—A Hamburg letter of the 
28th ult. in the Jndépendance Belge says :—“ The officer 
who directs the recruiting operations in the isle of 
Heligoland having informed the English Government 
that the number of men enlisted in Germany was suffi- 
cient to organise a battalion, Lord Panmure directed his 
agent at our port to freight the vessels necessary to con- 


| vey those men to Folkestone, where they are to be 


I am, however, only too happy | 





equipped, armed, and drilled.” 

A Mepica OFricer writes to the Times from before 
Sebastopol, to complain of the disgracefully deficient 
preparations for receiving the wounded after the action 
on the 18th of June. During the whole of that day, the 
wounded had nothing to eat, and very little to drink! 
On the 19th, matters were very little better. 





THE SUNDAY DEMONSTRATION IN HYDE 
PARK. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the advertisements and placards put 
forth by the police authorities, in which any further 
demonstration of the working classes in Hyde Park was 
forbidden, large numbers, belonging to all classes of 
society beneath the very highest, assembled last Sunday 
long before three o'clock, the hour at which the proceed- 
ings were advertised to commence, and for some time all 
went off peaceably. A few persons at different parts 
of the park proceeded to address the people, until the 
arrival of the police at the particular locality would 
scatter the auditory and cause the orator to vanish. One 
time, however, the people rushed at the police, and 
knocked their hats off; at which the constables made a 
vigorous use of their truncheons, and several persons 
were seriously injured. A little child was forced down, 
and trampled upon; and a man who, to avoid being 
taken into custody, leaped into the Serpentine, and 
endeavoured to swim across, was nearly drowned. Being 
rescued by the Humane Society’s men, he was ultimately 
handed over to the police. 

The hooting at the carriages and their occupants, and 
the cries of ‘Go to church!” and ‘Take the horses 
out!” which formed a distinguishing feature of the pre- 
ceding Sunday’s ceremony, were repeated ; and the police 
immediately began to arrest the hooters. ‘Iwo or three 
severe scuflles ensued; several heads were broken, and 
it was found necessary to dress the wounds of some of 
the prisoners at the Humane Society’s Receiving House, 
and of others at St. George's Hospital, before they were 
finally removed to the station, handcuffed. Some at- 
tempts at rescue were made; but they failed. 

A very serious collision between the police and a 
number of soldiers seemed at one time imminent. The 
police—whose conduct all accounts agree in repre- 
senting as extremely brutal — made a sudden and 
unprovoked attack upon a group of respectably dressed 
men and women, several of whom were knocked down. 
Some soldiers, chiefly belonging to the Guards, were 
present; and one, wearing the Crimean medal, observed 
that the conduct of the police was as bad as that of the 
Russians at Inkerman. The speaker was immediately 
seized; his comrades rushed to the rescue; and, after a 
scuffle, the police thought it prudent to relinquish their 
prisoner. The people, of course, cheered the soldiers, 
who appeared so greatly excited that the police sent to 
the guard-house, and procured the assistance of a 
serjeant, by whom several of the soldiers were induced 
to return to their barracks. Those who remained be- 
hind, however, seemed greatly irritated with the police, 
and expressed their opinion of them with much freedom. 

By eight o'clock, the crowd began to leave the park; 
but it was not until long after that hour that the ground 
was entirely cleared. Several persons expressed their 
intention of making a demonstration outside Lor1 Robert 
Grosvenor’s house; but it does not appear that anything 
of importance occurred there. His lordship, it was 
stated, had left town, and had placed two hundred 
policemen in his house to protect it in case of attack. 

About one hundred-and-four persons were taken in 
custody; and on Monday the investigation of their 
cases commenced at Marlborough-street. A very large 
crowd of persons assembled outside the police office; 
and several men were apprehended for stone-throwing 
and riotous conduct. On the arrival of the magistrate, 
he was greeted with cries of ‘‘ Act with justice!” and one 
or two stones were flung, which fortunately missed him. 
Mr. Ballantine appeared for some of the accused; but, 
owing to a very discreditable delay on the part of the 
police or of the Government, the proceedings did not 
commence until about a quarter to five o'clock. Evi- 
dence was then received with respect to a youth named 
Edward Copas, and an elderly gentleman, Mr. Francis 
Henry Mair, who was described as a clerical agent and 
editor of a periodical. Both were charged with as- 
saulting the police. Mr. Ballantine, in addressing the 
magistrate in their behalf, said the people had gone to 
the park with the laudable desire of driving a little 
sense into the ridiculous head of the author of that most 
ridiculous measure, the Sunday Trading Bill; and, with 
respect to Mr. Mair, he said he was prepared to prove 
that the police had perjured themselves. Mr. Clarkson 
said he was instructed by Government to say that all 
persons, not engaged in committing acts of violence, 
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who were then in custody, might be set at liberty; and 
finally, Mr. Hardwick, the i 
proceedings until the following day. 

A strong patrol watched the streets in the neighbour- 
hood of the police office the whole of Monday, and re- 
mained there during the night. At midnight, there 
were still two or three score of loungers in and about 
Marlborough-street, who seemed to have come there 
from motives of curiosity. 

On Tuesday, the proceedings were resumed, when ten 
of the prisoners were discharged, while those accused 
stone-throwing were sentenced to various terms of 


F 
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prisonment, and several pickpockets were also com- 
mitted. Mr. Hardwick was decidedly of opinion that 
the meeting was unlawful. In the course of the day, 
two or three persons came to complain of the conduct of 


the police the preceding evening. One gentleman 
he had witnessed many scenes of ferocity 
countries, but nothing so dreadful as the violence of 
police, who attacked indiscriminately men, w 
children. The outrages on the people appeared 
unprovoked. Several letters, containing similar com- 
| plaints, have appeared in the Times and other morning 


E 
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| papers. One correspondent says that the on 
seeing the constables striking women and ex- 
claimed, “‘ Oh, you brutes! wait till next Sunday.” A 


writer in the Daily News suggests that a penny sub- 
scription should be got up for prosecuting the 

A riotous mob again assembled before the Marl- 
borough-street Police-office on Tuesday, and broke several 
windows. On Wednesday afternoon, Lord Robert Gros- 
venor’s house was besieged by a large crowd; and, on 
the same day, two Frenchmen were remanded on a 
charge of attacking the police on Monday in Silver- 
street, Golden-square, and inciting the people to proclaim 
a Republic. 





OUR CIVILISATION. 

ATTEMPT To UPSET A Raruway Tram.—A little boy, 
dressed in a pinafore, and apparently about eleven 
of age, was committed for trial, last Saturday, at Wor- 
ship-street, for placing an iron railway “chair” on the 
North London line. The fireman fortunately perceived 
the obstruction some way in advance, screwed down the 

break as hard as he could’ and saved the train from 
destruction. The boy was seen to place the iron on the 
rail deliberately, and then to conceal himself that he 
might watch the effect! He has since been 

at the Central Criminal Court; the Recorder having 
ruled that the jury before they could convict must be 
satisfied that the boy had placed the obstruction on the 
line with an evil purpose. 

Wit Barnes, a well-dressed young man, has 
been committed for trial on no less than nine charges of 
fraud and forgery. The mode by which the prisoner 
effected his purpose was this :—He ascertained by some 
means or other the ironmongers with whom several 
the respectable builders in the metropolis dealt for 
and ironmongery, and by means of forged orders, 
porting to be written by the latter, obtained several tons 
of nails and other property from the former. He has 
twice before been tried and convicted of similar offences. 

Mr. Epmonp O’FLanerty.—Our readers will recol- 
lect the scandal which was created about a year ago by 
the appointment of this gentleman as Irish Commissioner 
of Income-tax, from which he was removed on certain 
discreditable facts being brought to light against him. 
An action has just been tried in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, Dublin, to recover the value of two bills of ex- 
change for 5901. and 300/., the first being the draft of 
the defendant, Mr. Gregory, upon Lord Dunkellin, and 
endorsed by Mr. Edmond O'Flaherty; and the other 
the acceptance of the defendant. The defence was that 
both the names of Mr. Gregory, as acceptor, and of 
Lord Dunkellin, were forgeries; and, after a trial of two 
days, this was proved to the satisfaction of the ° 
Both the bills were cashed by Mr. Gregory for Mr, 
O'Flaherty, who had become deeply involved owing to 
unsuccessful turf transactions. It is believed that he is 
at present holding the office of clerk to a “ store” at New 
York ; and it would seem that, though a warrant for his 
apprehension was issued nearly a year ago, no effort bas 
ever been made towards his pursuit and capture. 

A Storm In 4 TeA-cup.—An action has been brought 
in the Court of Queen's Bench, by which Rosehannah 
Fray, recently lady’s maid to Lady Zetland, sought to 
recover damages for defamation of character from Sarab 
Potter, her ladyship’s housekeeper. The evidence ex- 
hibited an amusing interchange of crimination and re- 
crimination, each litigant accusing the other of being 
“a bad woman.” It seems that the plaintiff and the 
defendant never agreed well; and at length the latter 
accused the former to Lady Zetland of being a drunkard, 
and of making improper solicitations toGunn, the groom 
of the chambers, “in every hole and corner of the 
house”—the young man being, in fact, “a second J 
in her hands.” This was the account given by 
plaintiff; but Mrs. Potter considerably qualified it, 
though still making assertions damaging to Fray’s cha- 
racter. Mrs. Potter, on her side, asserted that the 
plaintiff had accused her of improper conduct with 
respect to the same Gunn, of whose attentions 
to Fray she was said to be jealous. Mrs. 
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was in consequence 

created by her declaring in court that Gunn had never 
her any attentions as a lover. Fray had also 
that Potter was dishonest. in regard to her 


(of whom the reporters relate that “he had a long beard, 
which produced a considerable sensation in court”), de- 
posed that he had found Fray to be in a state of great 
nervous excitement, and that he believed her to be 
labouring under a disordered imagination. The case.has 
not yet been decided. 

Cruetty To AntmaAts.—Several correspondents of the 
Times have during the past week been calling attention 
to the unn cruelties practised in i 
sheep, oxen, &c. It is suggested that the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should look into 
the matter. ; 

Cuartes Witu1am WixcnetszA Bevan, formerly 
secre to the Deposit Assurance Company, surren- 
dered at the Central Criminal Court to take his trial en 
a charge of stealing three money orders, the property of 
the company. The prisoner during the June session was 
acquitted on a charge of a similar character preferred 
by the same prosecutors. On the present occasion, he 
was found Guilty, with a recommendation to mercy on 
acoount of the negligent manner in which the directors of 

the company appeared to have performed their duties. 
He. was sentenced to eighteen months’ hard labour. 

Joun WAke was remanded at Worship-street on 
Monday on a charge of desperately wounding Mr. Joseph 
‘Wayman, in whose house he lodged. Having received 
notice to quit, on account of his irregular habits, and 
being remonstrated with for staying beyond his time, he 
attacked Mr. Wayman at night with a razor, cut his 
shoulder and left arm to the bone, and left him senseless 
on the floor. A policeman was sent for, who took the 
prisoner into custody; and before the magistrate the 
latter .alleged that he had made the attack in self- 
defence, in order to repel an attack upon himself. 

Tae Rior at Pencr.—The “navvies” concerned in 
the desperate attack on the police at Penge, near the 
Sydenham Palace, were brought up for further examina- 
tion on Friday week, when one of the prisoners was dis- 
changed, and the others were again remanded. Qne of 
the policemen gave evidence ; and it was but too plain 
that he had been nearly murdered by the mob, and that 
he »was still suffering, in a very great degree, from the 
wounds he had received in almost every part of his body. 
-2wo more of the prisoners have.since been discharged. 

GrorGe WHEATLAND, THE Exper, and George 
/Wheatland, the younger, eaptain and mate of a mer- 
chant vessel, »were found guilty at the Central Criminal 
Court, of forging and uttering a receipt for the payment 
of 7/. 12s. 

Cuartes Heyry Pace anp JoserpH WILLtAMs were 
tried on Tuesday at the Middlesex Sessions, on a charge 
of burglary under rather peculiar circumstances which 
weidetailed a few weeks. ago. Page was found Guilty, 
and Williams, having proved an a&bi, was acquitted. 

Messrs. Srrauan, Pavut, and Barss were 
examined at Bow-street, and again remanded for aweek, 
on Wednesday. Mr. Bodkin, for the prosecution, called 
witnesses to show that, in April last, a loan was nego- 
tiated with the house of Overend, Gurney, and Co., on 
behalf of the prisoners, by a gentleman named Young— 
a solicitor of great respectability—having some personal 
acquaintance with the partners; and that the amount of 
the lean, namely, 27,000/., was so raised upon the securi- 
ties deposited by the bankers—a letter authorising the 
negotiation having been written by Sir John D. Paul to 
Mr. Young, at the request of Overend and Co., and as 
one of the conditions of the lean. This letter was as 
follows :—‘‘May 1, 1855.—My dear Friend,—You will 
greatly oblige me by raisingas much money as the secu- 
rities. I handed to you will cover, for three months, pend- 
mg the sale of the estate. You know the purpose. for 
which the money is required, and also my reasons for 
not wishing my name to appear.—Yours faithfully, J. 
D. Paul.” An application to admit Mr. Bates to bail 
was refused. 

JEREMIAH FOLEY was on Wednesday indicted at the 
Central Criminal Court, for the murder of Hannah Bell. 
He was found guilty of manslaughter, and was sentenced 
to fourteen years’ transportation. 

Tae Late Murper 1n Fo.ey-PLace.—<An action 
érising out of this tragedy was tried in the Exchequer 
Court on Wednesday. The action was brought by the 
widow of the late Mr. Latham, who was murdered in 
January last by Buranelli, to recover from Mrs. Jeanes, 
with whom Mr. Latham cohabited, certain moneys 
which she had received to the use of the deceased. Mr. 
Latham, within two or three days of his death, had, it was 
asserted,,at least. 1100/. in bank-notes and gold, and after 
the. murder this ‘money was seen in a box by a police- 
man,and, upon the box: being subsequently produced, 
the amount was' found to have been abstracted almost 
before -life had become extinct in the body of Mr. 


Latham; and the charge of .abstraction was brought; 


against ‘Mrs. Jeanes. .A good deal of evidence was re- 
ceived; and finally a consultation between the counsel 
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arrangement:—A verdict for the 

lieu of all demands, all further on 
either side to be stayed. If the damages are not paid 
within a week then the verdict to be for the plaintiff for 
200/., with costs. 





OBITUARY. 


Mr. James Sirk Buckixemam died last Saturday, after 
a severe and protracted illness, in. the sixty-minth year 
of his age. Mr. Buckingham was an enterprising tra- 
veller,. a ‘writer on political econony with a certain 
socialistic tendency, and the projector of several literary 
periodicals, some of which speedily perished, while one 
—the Athenewum—has survived and attained a high 
prosperity, though under different hands. In former 
years, Mr. Buckingham was member for Sheffield. 
More recently he was conspicuous for his connexion 
with the British and Foreign Institute, and for the con- 
test which he had with Punch on that ground. His 
latest work is his Autobiography. 

Tue. Hon. CrAveN FitzHarprxex BerKxetey, M.P. 
for Cheltenham, expired at Frankfort on Sunday last. 
He was born in 1805, was returned for Cheltenham in 
1832,.and continued in the House of Commons until 
1847, but was again returned at the last election. 

Mr. Joun Buack.—This gentleman, who was for 
many years connected with the Morning Chronicle, when 
that paper was in its palmy state, died on Tuesday 
week, at theage of seventy-two. Mr. Black was a native 
of Scotland,.and,.coming when.a young man to London, 
was engaged by Mr. Perry, .a fellow Scotchman, asa 
reporter on Perry’s paper. In 1821, on the death of his 
patron, Mr. Black, who had for some years been one of 
the managing men, became editor-in-chief. In addition 
to his press work, Mr. Black is well known as the 
translator of Schlegel and various German authors. He 
retired from the Chronicle and from London in 1843. 





OPENING OF THE FRENCH LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY.—SPEECH OF THE EMPEROR. 
Tue French Chambers opened on Monday, when the 
Emperor delivered the following speech :— 

“ Messieurs les Sénateurs, 

“ Messieurs les Députés,— 

“The diplomatic negotiations commenced daring the 
course of our last session already made you foresee that 
I should be obliged to call you together when they came 
to atermination. Unhappily the Conferences of Vienna 
have failed in procuring peace, and I come again to 
appeal to the patriotismef the country and to your own. 
Were we wanting in moderation in settling the condi- 
tions? I donot fear to examine the question before you. 
One year had passed since the commencement of the war, 
and already France and England had saved Turkey, 
gained two battles, forced Russia to evacuate the. Priuci- 
palities,.and to exhaust her forces in the defence of the 
Crimea. We had, moreover, in our favour the adhesion of 
Austria and the moral approbation of the rest of Europe. 
In that situation, the Cabinet of Vienna asked us if we 
would consent to treat upon bases vaguely formulated. 
Even before our successes, a refusal on our part would 
have seemed natural; and was it not to be supposed 
that the demands of France and England would increase 
in proportion to the greatuess of the struggle and of the 
sacrifices already made? Yet France and England did 
not turn their advantages to account, or even make 
the most of the rights given to them by previous 
treaties, so much had they at heart to facilitate peace 
and to give an unchallengeable proof of their modera- 
tion. We restricted ourselves to ask, in the interests 
of Germany, the free navigation of the Danube, and a 
breakwater against the Russian flood which continually 
obstructed the.mouths of that great river. We de- 
manded, in the interests of Austria and of Germany, a 
better constitution for the Danubian Principalities, that 
they might serve as a barrier against these repeated in- 
vasions,of the North. We demanded, in the interest of 
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plaintiff for 200/. in apparently have sanctioned her 
- | Black 


Sea by treaty. The war had t fallen iat 
“ The admirable devotion of the yaar ts cm, 

I trust, soon. lead to..a happy result. ise 

Provide me with the means to continue the-strugsis 

The-country has already shown what resources it 

its command, and the confidence it places in me, 

months since, it offered 1,700,000,0008, more than.j 

demanded. A portion of that sum will suffice to Maintai 

its military honour and its rights as a reat nation, 
‘“T had resolved to go and place myself in the 

of that valiant army, where the presence of re vay 

reign could not have failed to produce a i 

and, witnessing the heroic efforts of our 

should have been proud to lead them; bet : 

questions which were being agitated abroad 

have always remained pending, as well as Pe 

circumstances, demanded at home new and 

measures. It is, therefore, with t that I abandoned 

the idea. — " pa 
“My Government will propose to you 

annual Recruitment Bill. There will atte 


if 


| nary levy, and the bill will take the usual course neces. 


sary for the regularity of the administration of 9 r¢. 
cruitment bill. 

“Tn conclusion, gentlemen, let us pay solemnly 
a just tribute of praise to those who fight for the country; 
let us mingle our regrets for those whose lesswe have ty 
deplore. So great an example of unselfishness and cop- 
stancy will not have been given in vain to the world, 
Let us not be discouraged by the sacrifices which are 
necessary, for, as you are aware, a nation must either 
abdicate every political character, or, if it possesses the 
instinct and the will to act conformably to its generous 
nature, to its historical traditions, to its identi 
mission, it must learn how to support at times the trials 
which alone can retemper it, and restore it to the rank 
which is its due. With faith in the Almighty, and per- 
severance in our efforts, we shall obtain a peace worthy 
of the alliance of two great nations.” . 





CONTINENTAL NOTES 


INSURRECTION IN CATALONIA.—The Daily News Mar- 
seilles Correspondent, ~riting on Thursday, says:— 
“The Cid brings news from Barcelona up. tonoonyes- 
terday. Catalonia is in insurrection. 

continue at Barcelona. Zapatero, the i 

of the province, has shut himself in the citadel, with the 
troops who remain faithful. The National Guards 
refuse to march. Government has sent parties tomediate, 
who are received with cries of Vive Espartero! Thepre- 
text for the insurrection is the question relating to 
salaries.” 

The disorderly state of the Spanish roads calls for 
immediate attention on the part of the Government. 
Lord Howden, our ambassador, in travelling to Vittoria, 
has been detained by the Carlists for six hours, on the 
north side of Burgos. No details are known. 

The Committee on the Spanish Budget haverejectal 
the financial scheme of Senor Bruil, the Minister of 
Finance, by sixteen votes to four; two members not 
voting. 

A Madrid letter of the 25th ult. says, that the Minister 
of Finance had assured the committee on the budget 
that the adoption of his plan of finance would enable 
him to raise a loan of 1,000,000,000 reals at six per 
cent., payable in twenty years; but, nevertheless, the 
committee rejected it. < 

Aali Pacha, the new Turkish Grand Vizier, is ¢x- 
pected at Constantinople. The re-appoinment f 
Reschid Pacha as Grand Vizier, is thought probable. 

Accounts from St. Petersburg received in Paris speak 
of a revolution in Russia as not improbable, Ale 
is extremely unpopular, owing to his avowed disinclina- 
tion to carry on the war; while Constantine is looked on 
as.a true Russian and patriot. Should any hange-of 
affairs place him on the throne, the last chanee of the 
‘present hostilities being amicably adjusted .will have 





humanity and of justice, the same guarantees for the 
Christians of every confession under the exclusive pro- 
tection of the Sultan. In the interests of the Porte, as 
well as in those of Europe, we demanded that Russia 
should limit to a reasonable degree, sufficient to shield 
her against any attack, the number of her ships in the 
Black Sea, a number which she could only maintain 
with an aggressive object. 

‘“* Well, all these propositions, which I may call mag- 
nanimous from their disinterestedness, and which were 
approved in principle by Austria, by Prussia, and by 
Russia herself, have evaporated in the Conferences. 
Russia, who had consented, in theory, to put an end to 
her preponderance in the Black Sea, has refused every 
limitation of her naval forces, and we have stillto wait 
for Austria to fulfil her engagements, which consisted in 
rendering our treaty of alliance offensive and defensive 
if the negotiations failed. Austria, it is true, proposed 
to us to guarantee with her by treaty the independence 
of Turkey, and. to consider for the future as a casus 
belli an increase of the number of Russian ships of war 
exceeding that before the commencement of hostilities. 

ible, for it m no 





on both sides;took place, which resulted in the fellowing. 


To accept.such a proposition was impossibl 
manner bound Russia ; and, on the contrary, we should 


’ The appeal of Mademoiselle Doudet from the decision 
of the Imperial Court of Paris came on Court 
| of Cassation on Friday week, when the,court delivered 
jedgment confirming the former sentence. acd 
Pe The French Government have made.a proposition #0 
the Council of State, the object of which isto incres® 
by ten per cent. the indirect imports, with the exception 
of tobaeco and salt. ‘This will include the _s 
arising from the carriage of and goods ‘A 
‘railway. The Government also demands a loan 
750,000,000 franes. One hundred and forty thousan! 
men of the class.1855 are called under arms, 
Dr. M‘Craith, the English physician captared 
banditti near Smyrna, has been released after & 
captivity, upon payment of 500/. ransom. The soba 
very politely gave him his watch and one sovereign oA 
travelling expenses ; bidding him inform the Pre 
Smyrna that they (the brigands) intend shortly shall 
one of the civil medical staff, for whom they 
demand 3000/. ransom, while .for the Comal 20,000 
Colonel Storks,.they shall require the sum a 
In fact, these gentry have it all their own ans peer 
honest folk, when riding abroad, ave. 


revolvers in their belts. . 
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—_—_—_ Government which promises to open the manifold | STON exeused their payment of it, on the ground that 


+ everal arrests have ‘been recently made at Naples. 
1 geoms to be going perfectly mad with 
“ ‘gneurbed power and pampered will, and is | 
pore a violent crusade against beards. 
‘A great fire has destroyed three thousand houses at 


_A camp, 
in Sweden, 

Assem Notables of the Danish Monarchy 

on the fied at Copenhagen, to deliberate on the 
a constitution which had been submitted to them, and | 
a is to the general constitution published on 
the 26th of July, 1854, but abrogated on the accession | 
of the present ministry. The following are the provi- 
sions of the constitution :—‘‘ The Ministers are respon- 

sible ; the President is named by the King ; the Chamber 
cannot take the initiative in any measure; the Chambers 
will be convoked every two years, and during that period | 
they can only be dissolved twice. The Council of State | 





; consisting of 11,767 men, has been formed 
and “al the command of the Prince 


is to be formed according to the decree of the 26th of | by Americans.” 


with the addition of thirty members, of whom Den- 
= naa evene, Schleswig eight, and Holstein 
five. Any man who has attained the age of twenty- 
who 

a Ras a year, or who pays two hundred crowns a 


in taxes, ma’ be elected.” 
FThe_ sentence of death passed by the Consulta on De 


| 


Felice, for having attempted to assassinate Cardinal An- | 


tonelli, has been formally communicated to the Pope, and, 
as it has been agreed to unanimously, De Felice has no 
right of appeal. 


NAVAL AND MILITARY NEWS. 
$ir De Lacy Evans has addressed a letter to the Times, 
in which he denies certain statements recently made in | 
the Indépendance Belge, with reference to the Battle of | 
the Alma. The writer, who is apparently some French | 
military man, accuses Sir George Brown and Sir De | 
Lacy Evans, together with their respective divisions, of | 
having oily faced the enemy and performed their duty 
atthe urgent remonstrances or exhortations of Marshal | 
St. Arnaud. This statement is denied by Sir De Lacy; 
but his recapitulation of the facts would seem to make it | 
apparent that, the French army being hard pressed on the | 
southern heights of the river, and the Marshal having | 
sentan urgent message to Sir De Lacy for assistance, 
that.General was unable to comply immediately (though 
he did so in the end), owing to its being necessary first 
ofall to obtain the permission of Lord Raglan. The 
English Commander-in-Chief had previously forbidden 
him to receive any orders from the French Marshal. 
The moral of the story plainly indicates the evils of 
divided command. 

Lorp EustaceCecit anp Mr. LAyArp.—Further cor- | 
Tespondence between these gentlemen has been published. | 
Mr. Layard, in a letter to Lord Eustace, dated June | 
26th, reiterates that he had no intention to reflect on | 
his lordship’s character as an officer, and that his state- 
ment in the House had reference to the declaration of 
Colonel Lindsay that his lordship had been promoted to | 
the'Guards because he wished to see service. ‘I ob- | 
served,” writes Mr. Layard, “‘ that such could not be the 
¢ase,as the regiment from which you exchanged was | 
actually on service. It appears from your letter that 
such was not the case as regards the 23rd, but that it 
Was so as regards the 88th. I am sorry, therefore, that 
[should have been led into error as regards one part of | 
my statement.” With this apology Lord Eustace ex- | 
presses -himself perfectly satisfied; and so the cor- 
tespondence is brought to a courteous conclusion. 








| 
| 








MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tue Covrt.=The Kine of the ites — eo 
. . g of the Belgians arrived at 
Buckingham Palace on Tuesday afternoon, from Ostend, 

on a visit to the Queen. 


by the Pri His Majesty was accompanied | 
y the Princess Charlotte 
Flanders, 


of Belgium and the Count of | 


ee Cetna.— Ths latest advices from Calcutta | 
at there is not a word of truth in the alleged 
Tevolution in Burmah, by which the pacific king ell 
said to be deposed, and the anti-English and warlike | 
it placed on the throne. Two English gen- 
tlemen who have recently visited Ava affirm that there | 
has been no change in the government, and that the king, 
who is mild to a fault, and especially desirous of English | 
P; is busily engaged in reforming the condition 
of'his subjects and the administration of public affairs. | 
s8, a party of armed men had crossed our 
an, and attacked some villages. —Captain Madigan, 
‘the 84th, has been murdered by Goung Gyee, a noto- | 
Tobber chieftain. The expeditionary force to the | 
e valley has had a brush with the hill-men, | 
were defeated. —From China we learn that the Im- 
“a have gained some considerable advantages, and 
tesa town of Shantuck has been retaken by;them ; 
a a still hold Nankin. A ramour is 
= sae the Emperor Hien-Fung is dead; but it | 
rest on good authority. Famine to a frightful 
Chine gras at Canton, and in many other parts of 
China, john Bowning has succeeded, contrary to 
**pectation, in negotiating a treaty with the Siamese 


| HOUSE 


resources of Siam to the commerce of Europe. The 
ship Countess of Seafield, which was wrecked on the 
Pratas Shoal, has been got off and towed to Whampoa, 
with a large portion of her cargo on board. Considerable 


| quantities of tea have also been brought from the wrecks 


of other vessels on the shoal. The Chinese trade, on the 


| whole, is rather depressed. 


America.—The Know-nothing agitation is spreading. 
The Northern or anti-slavery party have held a meet- 
ing, at which they affirmed the following principles :— 
‘1. The unconditional restoration of the Missouri pro- 
hibition, by the admission of Kansas and Nebraska as 
free States. 2. The undisturbed exercise of the elective 


, franchise by settlers in the territories. 3. A modifica- 


tion of the naturalisation laws in a national sense, 
spiritual freedom, and free Bible schools. 4. The inter- 
vention of the Legislature to put a stop to the importa- 
tion of paupers and convicts on the American shores, 
and the representation at home and abroad of America 
The Germans of Williamsburg are 
getting up an agitation against the Maine Liquor-law. 
In Upper Canada, differences are said to have arisen 
| between the Government and the Sangee Indians, who 


has an income of one thousand two hun- | assert they have been overreached in the cession of some 


of their lands.. The Mexican civil war continues; but 
| success appears to attend for the most part on the 
| troops of the Government. Greytown has been entirely 
rebuilt, and a new Government created, by formally 
| adopting a constitution and electing municipal officers. 
The Havannah correspondence of the New York Tribune 
says that, during the dinner given by General Concha 


| to Commander Henderson, of the British navy, a cargo 
| of African slaves, some five hundred in number, was 


|landed at Chaera, within two leagues of the city, 
although several Spanish cruisers were in the immediate 
vicinity. Several other cargoes were expected. Colonel 
Kinney, having evaded the blockade of his vessel, and 
sailed for Central America with some twenty or thirty 
men, to take possession of his granted territory, has 
published a manifesto, in which he vindicates the law- 
fulness of his actions, and appeals to “the sovereignty 
of public sentiment.” 

Mr. Justice MAULE has retired from the Bench of the 
Common Pleas. He is succeeded by Mr. J. S. Willes, 
of the Home Circuit. 





ostscrigt, 


Leper Orrice, Saturday, July 7. 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 
RELIGIOUS WORSHIP BILL. 
The Earl of Derby moved the second reading of a bill 
Tor regulating religious worship in private houses, 
founded on the report of a select committee to which 








| Lord Shaftesbury’s bill had been referred. 


The Earl of Suarrespury strenuously opposed it. 
He characterised the bill as an attempt to place the laity 
under the immediate control in religious matters of the 
episcopate. 

A warm discussion took place, in which the Arcu- 
BISHOP OF CANTERBURY, the BisHops or Lonpon and 
OxrorpD took part. 

The matter was concluded by Lord Drrsy, in de- 
ference to a suggestion from the ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, withdrawing the bill. 

The Earl of Suarrespury intimated his intention of 
persevering with his own bill. 

The House adjourned at half-past eight. 


OF COMMONS. 
THE DEMONSTRATION IN HYDE PARK. 

Sir J. Sue.uey asked whether any inquiry would be 
made into the conduct of the police on Sunday last in 
Hyde Park, 

Sir G. Grey said he had not yet been able to ascer- 
tain whether there were grounds for any inquiry into 


| the facts stated in petitions presented to the House. 


Mr. T. Duncompe urged in strong terms the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to inquire into the allegations 
against the police. 

Sir G. Grey promised that a full and searching in- 
quiry should be made into the matter. 

Several honourable members took part in the discus - 
sion, and the more general opinion seemed to be, that 
the police had behaved with unnecessary violence, if not 
with brutality, on Sunday last. 

A question was then asked by Mr. H. Baru as to 
the exemption of officers in the Crimea from the income- 


| tax, and beforeit was commenced, Mr. Bentinck renewed 


the subject of the conduct of the police, charging Mr. 
T. Duncombe with adopting a course calculated to influ- 
ence the people into a repetition of the demonstration on 
Sunday next.—Mr. Dunpas then defended the conduct 
of the police in driving back the canaille from the car- 
riage-way, and suggested the use of a six-pounder on the 
next occasion of a similar demonstration, which drew 
down a strong rebuke from Mr. Rogsuok, and an ex- 
planation from Mr. Dundas, that he only meant that 
the military should be called out. 
OFFICERS’ INCOME-TAX. 
With ‘regard’ to’ Officers’ Income-Tax, Lord PALMER_ 


while in the field they had extra pay. ' 
THE CONFERENCES AT VIENNA.—THE PROSECUTION OF 


THE WAR. 
Mr. M. Greson asked for information with respect to 
the late Conferences at Vienna, and referring to Count 
Buol’s recent note, he urged that Lord John Russell 
agreed with the Austrian Minister as to the terms of 
peace, and was only prevented from carrying out those 
terms by his colleagues in the Cabinet. 

Lord Joun Russgix said his main object had been 
to get at the real intentions of Austria with regard to the 
war. He defended his retention of office while 
his opinions with regard to the feasibility of the tenor 
peace, on the ground that he would not in existing cir- 
cumstances have thought himself justified in directing 
his colleagues. 

Mr. Coppen charged Lord J. Russell with dissimula- 
tion and weakness, and strongly denounced the con- 
tinuance of the war. 

Lord Patmerston defended Lord J. Russell, on the 
score that no Government could be carried-on without 
some personal sacrifices. He thought the Austrian pro- 
positions were insufficient to secure a permanent peace, 
and, until that was accomplished, the objects of the war 
must be maintained. He contended that Russia ‘was 
already much crippled by the war, which ‘the country 
had determined to prosecute, and any Government 
which did not do so would not be in office for a week. 

Mr. Roenveck, in a very caustic speech, exposed the 
inconsistency of Lord John Russell in returning from 
Vienna an advocate of peace, and now the 
prosecution of the war against his convictions. He 
urged the necessity of the war, by which he was prepared 
to abide at the risk of any unpopularity which might 
hereafter come upon him. 

Lord Ciaupg Hastuton having 

Mr. Disraeti showed that Lord Russell had at 
length revealed the difference of opinion which prevailed 
between‘him and his:colleagues on the subject of peace 
and war, and taunted the noble lord for remaining in 
the Cabinet. He urged ‘the bad effect such divergence 
of opinion must have on the conduct of the war, with- 
out a hope of anything but a disgraceful peace, pur- 
chased at the expense of so many sacrifices made by the 

eople. 
i Sir @. Grey denied that there was any difference in 
the Cabinet with regard to the prosecution of the war, 
on which they were all united and determined. 

The subject then dropped, and the orders of the day 
were disposed of. 


Tue Hanco Massacrr.—The Journal de St. Peters- 
bourg publishesa correspondence between General De Berg 
and Admiral Dundas, respecting the outrage at Hango, 
which Russia excuses on the ground that the flag of 
truce was not up. Russia accuses England of making 
an improper use of flags of truce. The General observes: 
—‘ My outposts see, and will continue to see, in such 
missions only military reconnoissances, using to 
make explorations and secure provisions.” The writer 
then adds that the hostile character of the mission was 
manifest from the arms and incendiary articles found on 
board the Cossack. 

THE BALTIC, 
Dantzig, July 5. 

The Bulldog has arrived with the mails. The fleet 
was lying off Cronstadt. Admiral Baynes and his 
squadron were at Nargen. 


THE CRIMEA. 

Lord Panmure received on Friday the following from 
General Simpson :— 

“Crimea, 4th July, 1855, 6 30 p.m. 

“Nothing of importance has occurred since my last. 
The French works on the right are going on well. The 
health of General Eyre is're-established.” 

General La Marmora telegraphs, on the 30th of June, 
that the cases of cholera were only twelve in the whole 
of his forces. 

Paris, Thursday, July 5. 

The Legislative Corps voted to-day the bill relative to 
the loan of 750,000,000f. 

The Assemblée Nationale of Thursday, with a boldness 
which is now seldom seen in France, calls upon the 
Legislative Body not to pass the bills relative to the fresh 
grants of money and men without due deliberation. It 
will be seen, however, that one is already voted. 





It is said the Neapolitan Government has prohibited 
the exportation of goods and provisions for the Crimea, 
although large quantities of sulphur have repeatedly left 
or the Rus sian Government. 


General Espartero has presented his resignation to the 
Spanish Queen on account of ill health. 


Mr. Rorsvck’s Morioy.—General Peel will move 
the previous question, as an amendment to Mr. Roe- 
buck’s motion of censure on the late Government, which 
now stands for Tuesday week, the 17th instant. 

New QueeEn’s ag ag anaal ~* the Home 
Circuit, Mr. ing, Mr. J. Wilde, and Mr. Overend, 
Pena end ti. Whitmore of the Oxford Cir- 





cuit, were yesterday sworn in as her Majesty’s Counsel. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 7, 1855. 


a Public ‘Miairs. 


There is nothing so revolutionary, because thercis 
nothing so unnatural and convulsive, as the strain 
to keep things fixed when all the worldis by the very 
law of itscreation in eternal progress.—DR. ARNOLD. 


HYDE PARK LEGISLATION. 

Tux civil war in Hyde Park on Sunday last 
was got up by a feeble and pusillanimous 
Home Secretary, as the representative of 
dilettante statesmanship, and the instrument 
of a vacillating Cabinet. The history of the 
affair is before the public, and every one of 
our readers will be able to correct us if we 
narrate it wrongly. We donot intend to put 
any forced construction, but simply to tell the 
story. 

There is a place called Lambeth, built upon 
what was once the marsh-ground on the south 
bank of the river. The tables of the Registrar- 
General show that this spot of ground is less 
healthy than most parts of London. It is 
not valuable for house property, and the rents 
are low. It follows that no persons would 
live there except those who are instigated 
chiefly by local necessities, or by economy. 
Builders, therefore, have constructed houses 
adapted toa needy neighbourhood. The dis- 
trict is mhabited by a large proportion of poor, 
and by numbers who get their bread how they 
ean, by labour, or by other avocations which 
are not labour, but are beneath that honest 
calling. Some of the class work very 
hard from Monday morning till Saturday 
night; others are very unthrifty ; and num- 
bers arrive at Sunday morning without a pro- 
vision for the meal of the day, or many ne- 
cessaries for the ensuing week. At another 
part of Londof called Bethnal-green, there 
is ‘a neighbourhood very similar, with the 
difference that it is not marsh but clay, and is 
inhabited by a large proportion of hand-loom 
weavers. It is the Bolton of London, with 
a number of cottages in streets that look very 
like a manufacturing town half deserted or 
half gone to ruin. In both these districts the 
visitor will find shops open on the Sunday, to 
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suit the overworked or unthrifty inhabitants. 
It is very painful to see this double desecra- 
tion of the day of rest and worship—a district 
so pauperised that it cannot even provide 
itself with religious worship—so deadened 
that it is overtly and corporately unconscious 
of the seventh day. This is very sad, says 
the missionary or philanthropist, and he 
enters one of the shops to remonstrate. The 
shopman replies, with truth, that he would 
rather close on the Saturday night ; but that 
if he does, his neighbour’s shop will remain 
open, and that he not only will lose the cuss 
tom for the day but all custom whatsoever. 
The shopman would like to be protected 
from the necessity, which hurts both his 
conscience and his comfort; but he can- 
not help himself. So he assures the visitor 
from a distance; and the traveller departs 
prepared to say from his own knowledge 
that the Lambeth or Bethnal-green trades- 
man would close his shop if he dared, and 
would gladly welcome a general measure to 
enable him by compulsion. Philanthropist 
gets a few tradesmen to stand by him; they 
form a society ; they compose a bill prohibit- 
ing Sunday traflie; they ask the “ popular” 
but aristocratic member for Middlesex to 
introduce it to the House of Commons; it 
is read a first time with the semblance 
of a protest from a few ultra-liberal mem- 
bers; is carried by a majority of three to 
one, and the whole movement seems plain 
sailing. Petitions are sent up for the bill 
with comparatively few signatures, but the 
bill is already safe in the patronage of its 
dignified supporters. Petitions are sent up 
against the bill with more signatures, but 
much attention is not paid to petitions now- 
a-days. Arguments are sent that the indi- 
gent classes cannot do their shopping before 
Sunday, because they are too hard worked, t00 
late paid: ‘“ Too dissolute and lazy,” answers 
the supporter of the bill. The arguments, 
therefore, receive no attention. Lord Roserr 
perseveres, and the statement goes forth 
that he and the House of Commons are 
about to prohibit Sunday trading in de- 
ference to the wishes of the humbler persons 
who will be affected by the measure. The 
latter part of the assertion is denied by jour- 
nals and by individuals; but superior to 
prejudice, Lord Rosert perseveres. Irri- 
tated at this obstinate misconstruction of 
their own wishes, the working classes come 
out in considerable numbers to show them- 
selves; and also, they declare, “to see how 
the aristocracy spend their Sunday.” By 
the aristocracy the working classes mean 
those who ride in carriages, and now+a-days, 
since the landed families have become de- 
pendent upon the money-lending classes, and 
subservient to the encumbrancers, the distine- 
tions of the Herald are less true than the 
popular generalisation. Now the carriage- 
keeping classes are represented in the Park on 
Sunday by those who are enjoying a drive—a 
very harmless and very beneficial use of the 
day of leisure, but one involving the labour of 
horses and of men; yet neither Lord Ropert 
Grosvenor, nor Sir Georar Grey, what- 
ever they may desire, have proposed any bill 
to save the souls of those distinguished or 
leisurely persons by prohibiting Sunday 
driving! The enormity is even shared by 
Bishops; for two Lords spiritual were de- 
tected in their carriages on the Sunday before 
last. 

When the working classes come, they come 
in great numbers ; and the aristocracy always 
presume that they mean mischief. It was, 
therefore, assumed that if the working classes 
came to see how the aristocracy spend their 
Sunday they would break the law, that 
they would not only see, but act; the police | 










were sent to prevent violence. ‘The 
prevented the working classes from. 
to each other—they could not prevent 
from hooting—and the first S 
we know. Lord Rosenrr dizre the 
monstration, and persevered. The next 
day it was resumed, not only to see the 
tion of the aristocracy spending their Synagy 
but also to exhibit bodily those work 
classes who protested against the 

that was said to have originated with them, 
selves, The police now had orders to prevent 
everything, and they proceeded to drive tig 
mob from the carriage-road with theiy 
truncheons. One hundred of the enemy fronj 
Bethnal-green, Lambeth, and other wos 
regions, were taken sagas man 
struck down, and the law of truncheons sue. 
ceeded in driving home to the mind of the 
working classes a conviction, that if ¢ 
were to come next Sunday, they must pre- 
tect themselves, at least with wilking-sitts, 
There was evidently established a 

and a third Sunday must inevitably be mors 
formidable than the other two. in & word, 
civil war carried on in Hyde Park hag be. 
come a weekly custom in default of the 
opportunity of harmless recreation and re. 
freshment. 

Before this second Sunday, early in the 
week, an appeal had been made to Gover. 
ment, but although Lord Patarerstoy 
jauntily intimated a by-the-way and 
personal opinion on his own part of dissent 
trom the measure, the Cabinet had neither 
the courage nor the honesty to interfere. The 
only direct intervention on the part of Go 
vernment lay in the nervous and excessive 
preparations of Sir Grorer Grey, the weak 
and violent Home Secretary of ’48, to protect 
Lord Rosert Grosvenor, and to goad the 
multitude to disturbance in Hyde Park, The 
bill was abandoned tamely enough on Monday 
evening last ; Lord Ropert Grosvexorcon- 
fessing by that act that he was wrong in per- 
severing with it, and confessing in words that 
he had not foreseen the irritation that it 
would create. Here was a good easy lord 
professing to legislate for the inhabitants of 
Lambeth, Bethnal-green, &e., without my 
real knowledge of the natives of those remote 
settlements. Lord Rowert may hover oa 
those confines of barbarism occasionally ins 
carriage, or obtain some factitious notion of 
their natives through a deputation, or 
conversations with picked men— intelligent 
persons, who tell him exactly what he e& 
pected to hear; but he has not lived among the 
natives—noblemen never do live in such places. 
He does not play Haroun-at-Rascam. He 
has no personal knowledge ; and yet we find 
him aideetihting to be the representative maa 
of Bethnal-green, the weaver of the aristo- 
cracy, the tin-plate worker of the West-end. 
Cherishing philan¢hropically the delusion that 
he was acting with that publie, he declared 
himself to be quite safe from any molestation ; 
yet when the people sent an escort to accom- 
pany him to church on Sunday, he kept out of 
the way, and then he withdrew his bil. 
people had a perfect right to go to see how 
the aristocracy spent their Sunday, smce the 
aristocracy had been to Bethnal-green to see 
how the people demeaned themselves on that 
day. It was but tit for tat. The aristocracy 
had done no violence in Bethnal-greet; 
there is no reason to suppose that the peg 
would have done violence in Hyde Park. 
police struck first, and second, and third,— 
and drew blood. ‘This might have been fore- 
seen ; and when Sir Gronge Gnev distributed 
the crackskull force, he must have known 
that, from its weakness, from sah pe 
cipline, and of weapons, it would 
be, it must be, indiscriminate and violent. 
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is sent to restrain a number, his 
is to awe the number by reckless 

‘i0 of conduct, and the half-tutored 
police that philosophy as well as 
hogs who ty been called upon to 


confront a multitude. Sir Ricnarp Mayne 
knows it: Sir Gzorce Grey knows it. 
Sir GEORGE had an experience of a 
similar kind in 1848 ; he has now re- 
versed the lesson. On that day a ridicu- 


nspiracy of a few brainless knaves was 
ine to force upon the English com- 


munity @ inary burlesque of continental 
revolution. There was nothing but insin- 
cerity and. mischief in that movement, from 


which the élite and great body of the working 
classes held aloof. The common sense, the 
right feeling of the nation protested firmly 
and conclusively against an importation of 
revolutionary theatricals from abroad. The 
nuisance was emphatically put down. The 
Hyde Park rebels in 1855 were, however, 
ectly in the right, for their object was, 
not to prevent a conscientious and voluntary 
Sabbath observance, but to arrest a legisla- 
tion in their own name which they repudiated 
far its hypocrisy, and repelled for its injustice. 
Lord Rosert, assisted by Sir Groner Grey, 
vered in misrepresenting the people, | 
until blood was drawn, and then the whole | 
sham of legislation broke down. The Home 
Office and the Sabbatarians will carry their 
measure by blood if necessary, but they can | 
be frightened out of their dictation. That is | 
what the result of the civil conflict has pro- | 
claimed to the people. The aristocracy were 
not frightened on the 10th of April, not 
only because WELLINGTON was there with 
his army, unseen, but ready and decided, but 
bee the tumult itself was a fraudulent 
pretence of a popular movement. When the | 
ple have truth on their side, and are 
Tieniaed, the aristocracy are frightened ; 
and that is the way to arrest the course of 
weak and violent legislation. 





THE SOLUTION OF THE SUNDAY 
QUESTION, 

Tae philanthropic but mistaken author of the 

» Sunday Trading Bill having displayed the 
better part of valour, the Sunday question is 
apparently at rest for the present, and, there- | 
fore, now is the time for wise men to prepare | 
their solution of it. It is pretty clear what 
sort of feeling is growing up upon the sub- 


ect even in Presbyterian Scotland, where | 


abbatarianism is so large a part of the 
national religion. The toiling millions will 
hot submit much longer to have their one day 
of recreation destroyed by a tyrannical super- 
stition. Still less will they submit to this 
tyranny when they know that the classes who 
impose it are able virtually to emancipate 
themselves from its effects by their private 
means of enjoyment, and make the poor 
suffer the martyrdom while they give them- 
selves the praise. ae 
, We are afraid there is some truth 
im the allegation, though coming. from a 
2 source, that the Ultra-Sabbatarian 
on consists not so much of Patrician 
tehbishops and their order, as of the Puritan 
dle classes. Lord Derpy and a number 
of distinguished fashionables are said to have 
m in Hyde Park last Sunday to see the 
cent No doubt the middle classes, 
More religious, are more superstitious 
than the rest. To them has Serecnded what 
Mmains among us of the faith and spirit of 
ROMWELL and Bunyan, linked unhappily 
with their tyrannical Bibliolatry and religious 
m. But the middle classes, at Teast, 
lestly keep the Sabbath themselves, though 
oe houses, good dinners, and 
Ee ieee ers, make Sabbath-keeping a very 
t thing to them from what it is to the 


poor. If they prescribe dulness, they are 
serupulously dull themselves; if they de- 
nounce smiling on the Lord’s day, they never 
por the Lord’s day by a smile. In Scot- 
and, the austere children of the kirk draw 
down their window-blinds, and drink behind 
that veil of the domestic temple a consider- 
able quantity of whisky, according to the re- 
turns; but they punctiliously eschew a walk 
in the fresh air, and we will venture to 
say that, penetrating into the back-parlour 
sanctuary, you might find an elder fuddled, 
but you would not find him gay. The 
members of the House of Commons are they 
who, if the expression is Parliamentary, be- 
have like cowardly hypocrites on this ques- 
tion, and having piously closed by im- 
mense majorities all places of innocent 
amusement to which the poor can have 
access, drive off to relax a_ statesman’s 
cares in the Sabbath enjoyments of a 
suburban villa. It may be said they do this 
at the bidding of middle-class constituents. 
This cannot be true of the county members: 
and if it is true of any, it saves their sense at 
the expense of their honour. 

Heaven forbid that we should impugn the 
observance of the seventh day as a day of 
rest, or assail any who wish honestly to legis- 
late for that object. May the time come 
when the Sabbath in that sense shall be kept 
throughout the world, and all humanity enjoy 
its respite from toil together. Political, 
moral, physical science prove the need of 
such a respite for the mind, spirit, and 
muscles of man: and the State is per- 
fectly justified in enforcing the observance 
of it against the lust of lucre, and securing 
it to those who, being under the tyranny of 
Mammon, might not be able to secure it 
for themselves. But the day of bodily and 
spiritual rest, of recreation, happiness, and 
thankfulness to God is one thing: the day 
of religions gloom and formality is another. 


|The first is the privilege of humanity; the 
second is the dogma of a sect. 
society is bound to guard: the second, no 


The first, 


Sabbatarian has a right to impose on those 
who are not Sabbatarians themselves. Give 
us a reasonable Sunday Trading Bill by all 
means, if the better way of general agree- 
ment and spontaneous respect for the needs 
and rights of humanity will not suffice to 
guard the day of rest ; but accompany it with 
another bill for freely throwing open every- 
thing that can make the day of rest one of 
innocent recreation and as much healthful 
enjoyment as the lot of man permits. Let 
- An es and “Free Churchmen’’ 
|give us the benefit of their own principles. 
| Let them keep the Sabbath in their way, and 
| allow us to keep it in ours, Our freedom 
j will do no wrong to their restraint: our 
| gaiety will not condemn their gloom. But 
|in the meantime they are making themselves 
responsible for the vice and misery of millions 
who, not being Puritans, are driven to dens 
of low sensuality im honour of the Puritan 
| Sabbath. 

We are glad to publish, for fair play, 
the letter of a “Free Church Minister;” 
and our answer to him is, that while he 
and his Church are content to observe 
the Sabbath themselves without imposing 





its yoke on others, we shall not have 
a word to say against them. He will 


scarcely deny that the Puritan Sabbath is a 
peculiar religious doctrine confined to certain 
Churches and sects. It is denied by the im- 
mense majority of Christendom, and has 
been combated (and to our minds conclu- 
sively) even on the most orthodox brpcthene 
by some Protestant divines. The Presby- 
terians have no more right to force it on us 
than Cathglics or Anglicans have to force 
Catholicism or Anglicanism upon them, 









Their doing so is mere tyranny, for which 
they vil oe and can give no justificati 


whatever. Our correspondent hi dis- 
dains to offer us any argument. He simply 
defies us to take his “ Sabbatarian 

bastopol.” Why yes, if people are de- 


termined to entrench th ves behind 
the seaeneen of accumulated ag it will 
be harder to carry those ramparts appeals 
to reason and ona than it “ to beat 
down Russian earthworks with cannon -balls. 
But Sebastopols of this kind, when th 
obstruct justice and the good of un- 
fortunately provoke in the end the use of 
other weapons than appeals to reason and 
humanity: a truth on which we adjure the 
garrison, as they are good men and wise men, 
to reflect before it is too late. 





SURVEY OF THE WAR. 

War, when waged in that grim earnest spirit 
which animates the armies in the Crimea, 
dares not stop for the death of commanders, 
not even when the lost commander is beloved 
by the troops as Lord Rae@uan was beloved. 
Another steps in; the dreadful work goes on ; 
and one man reaps what another has sowed. 
The two armies, as General PenissrEr in- 
forms us, meet over the graye of the chief, 
beloved by the one, respected, nay almost 
venerated by the other, and then return to 
the trenches or the camp, and the old life, 
broken for one moment by the solemn pause 
of the last solemnities, renews its course, and 
goes on as before. And so we, turning from 
the momentary contemplation of the man 
whose high character will be better appre- 
ciated as years roll by, resume the thread of 
the Crimean epic, and try to record the last 
act in which the departed chief was en- 
gaged. 

The frustrated assault.—Now that we have 
the official and unofficial documents relating 
to the failure on the 18th of June before us, 
that failure ceases to be matter of wonder. It 
was the inevitable result of one of those 
accidents so common, alas, in the history of 
all wars. From previous descriptions, aided 
by the best maps, the reader no doubt under- 
stands the relative positions of the Allies and 
the enemy. But we may as well, perhaps, 
refresh his memory. The successful assault 
of the 7th of June gave the Allies three 
commanding positions, Mount Sapoune, the 
Mamelon, and the Quarries. Each of these 
positions was separated frem the other b 
deep ravines, the line of the attacks in whie 
they form the advanced posts lying along the 
intervening crests or ridges. The crushing 
fire of the 17th June was. directed along the 
whole of the eastern front, but mainly on the 
two strongest works. Judging by the cessa- 
tion of the Russian fire, its effect was con- 
sidered to be overwhelming, and the generals, 
officers, and men of both armies. were. con- 
fident of success. Lord Racian and General 
Pe.issier, therefore, the engineers concur- 
ring, determined to assault the place without 
delay, and fixed upon the morning of the 18th. 
At first it was proposed that the place should be 
cannonaded for two hours, that is, from three 
to five o'clock, and that the storming columns 
should rush forward as the fire ceased. 
Deeply do we regret that this plan did not 
seem practicable to the French General. 
Late on the night of the 17th he informed 
Lord Raeian that he should not wait for 
any preliminary firing, but fall on with the 
dawn. The reason given for this decision is 
that the French troops would have been as- 
sembled in such numbers that they could not 
be concealed. It may be so. The plan of 
General Pexisstex was not carried out, and 
so was not fairly tried, but to us it seems a 
little preliminary fire could have done nq 





harm, 




























General Prtissten’s plan was to storm 
the whole line, from the right of the Malakhoff 
where it abuts the ravine, to the Sa 
Bay, with three divisions pressing forwar 
simultaneously. General Marran was in- 
structed to the works on the left of the 
Malakoff, while General Bruyer turned the 
left of that formidable entrenchment, and 
General p’AUTEMARRE manceuvred so as to 

the work by entering on its right next 
to the Redan. Lord Raauan was left at 
liberty to assail the Redan at a fitting mo- 
ment and complete the conquest. Sir GrorGr 
Brown was entrusted with this task, while 
General Barnarp was sent down the Wo- 
ronzoff Road, and General Eyre down the 
south ravine to make demonstrations there in 
conjunction with the French, and take any 
advantage he could. 

But one accident disconcerted all the ar- 
rangements. It was agreed that three rockets 
from the Lancaster battery should be the 
signal for the assault. But to his surprise, 
General Pexisster saw the action begun on 
the extreme right when he was above half a 
mile from his post of observation. The con- 
sequences were terrible. By some mischance 
General Mayran mistook a blazing shell for 
the signal, and his men rushed forward 
obedient to the command of their chief. 
Consequently he was engaged alone, under 
the concentrated fire of the Russian batteries. 
General Bruner, not yet quite prepared, 
was forced to go forward in support, and of 
course came in turn under the withering blasts 
of shot that screamed through the ranks of our 
allies. Lastly, D’Avremarrg, unable to un- 
derstand what the far off divisions were about, 
hurled forward his men when the signal- 
rockets flew aloft. He pressed on and entered 
the Russian works, despite the cannon and 
the musketry of the enemy, and for a moment 
the eagles were planted in the hostile lines. 
But the day was lost. Lord Raeuan, seeing 
how badly matters went, felt bound to draw 
off some of the fire. The men of the Light 
and Fourth Divisions rushed headlong to the 
attack, got into disorder under the heaviest 
fire Lord Rae@uan ever witnessed; their 
leaders fell, they could not stand the iron 
storm, and they sullenly fell back frustrated 
for the first time before the enemy. Mean- 
while General Eyre had carried the Russian 
works in the South Ravine, and the 18th and 
the 9th had actually penetrated into the 
suburb of the town, and established them- 
selves under the wall of the Garden Battery, 
exposed to a severe fire. Had the attack on 
the right succeeded, these men would have 
secured the victory; as it failed, they were 
prisoners all day, and they retired at mght. 

From these details the reader will see, first 
that the attack primarily failed, because it 
was a succession of waves instead of one 
mighty surge. The whole strength of the 
enemy, instead of being broken and divided, 
bore upon the different points in succession. 
Secondly, it was a battle of men against guns 
—always a losing game—the guns again 
being powerfully aided by an incessant roll 
of musketry from an army covered by their 
lines. Thirdly, he will see that there are 
roads into the eastern face of Sebastopol ; 
for General Eyre found out one, and General 
D’Avremarnre another. It is also remarkable 
that the steamers in the harbour, which it 
was stated had been compelled to keep out 
of range, took part in, and materially aided 
the defence. Nevertheless, the assault was 
nearly a success, and is an earnest of victory 
in the next endeavour. 

The Tehernaya.—It is satisfactory to find 
that an advance was made across the Tcher. 
naya to the north-east by the Turks and Sar- 
dinians on the 18th and 19th of June- 
Passing the river above and below Tchor- 
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goun, the Turks taking the right and the 
Sardinians the left, they pressed on as far as 
Koutska, and bivouacked there for the night. 
The next day, moving further up the Inlls, 
they oceupied Upt and Ozembash, and came 
in sight of the pass of Aitodor. This the 
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We see him, while thus en the conge 
quence of the course against which he remon. 
strated, reading the journals andthe 


in Parliament, making him the insti 


still faithfully pursuing his duty. Age mayen. 
We 


Russians held, as it is the key of the road to | feeble him, but he still goes forward, 


Bakstchi-Serai, turning the ridge in front of 
Mackenzie’s Farm, and debouching by Albat, 
in the valley of the Upper Belbek, in the 
rear of the supposed Russian position at 
Korales. 
on the 18th been successful, a general ad- 
vance would have been made along the whole 
line, the Turks and Sardinians turning the 
ridge, while the French attacked it in front, 
and strove to carry the Russian position 
above Inkerman. But the assault failed, 
and the Turks and Sardinians fell back 
nearer to Tchorgoun. 





THE DEBT TO RAGLAN. 
Lorp Racran has departed, leaving the 
country his debtor. It is a painful reflection 
for any man who, loving his country, takes 
its honour to heart. If a man dies in debt, 
his friends can make good his forfeit, or his 
debtors can forgive him. His good deeds 
can be set off against his default ; and at the 
worst there is no great harm done. But if a 
man dies with his country in debt to him, 
there is only one way in which the country 
can acquit itself. It is no paltry pittance to 
the survivors that can satisfy the claims; 
still less when the patriot has, hike Racuay, 
sacrificed himself in the service of his country, 


him reading the spoken and written obloguy of 
criticism in Parliament and in the press’ yy 
see him also reading the silence of Miniss 
He accepted a divided command, but 


It is probable that had the assault | to prevent the division of the command from 


_ appearing in the results or in his own conduet: 
and we see him reading those letters from the 
reckless St. ARNAUD, who called the English 
general “slow,” because he possessed the 
| temperament which prevailed at Waterloo. 
from the fussy and vacillating Canropgpy 
ever anxious to be in the right, never 
certain of being so; from the impetuous 
and merciless Prxisster, to whom war ig 
a razzia rather than an art. We see the 
companion of WELLINGTON consenting to 
forego his own studied conviction, to aecept 
the half of Pexissrer’s defeat. We seehim 
viewing from his station the carnage that he 
had foretold,—shuddering at it, not because 
he had dreaded danger, but because her. 
volted from the cruel waste of brave lives 
without result. We see him, nevertheless, 
sacrificing thousands of his countrymen to 
a foreknown doom, rather than draw even 
a doubt upon their honour—the most giga. 
tic sacrifice perbaps which any single mam 
ever undertook. We see him reealling his 
troops from the useless slaughter, and tum 





and while in the very act of making the sacri- 
fice, has sustained the hardest consequence by 
being made the butt of misrepresentation and 
obloquy. It is, then, a double debt. While 
he lived his wages were ingratitude, and now 
that he is dead we have to give him his 
reward, and to make good that which was 
unjustly filched from him. 


There is no more painful spectacle than | 


that which we discern, when we look back 
and survey Lord Ragtan’s career in the 
Crimea. Nay, we cannot quite say so much ; 
for indeed he did witness some scenes that 
must have done his heart good. For there 
are many things worse than the most terri- 
ble misfortune that can possibly befal the 
good: there is the fate of those who, being 
selfish or base, have poisoned the very sources 
of their own faith. Ragan was none of 
these; and amid all the things which he 
had to endure, there was always something 
to sustain him in his own generosity, 
his calmness, and the simplicity of his 
good faith. It is reported of him that, 
when he read the coarse censure which was 
heaped upon him, he did not ascribe malice 
to those who judged him even unjustly. 
Still the spectacle is most melancholy, of 
a good man treated like a bad man; of a 
successful general made to endure the actual 
results of ill success. For in whatever stage 
of the conflict we view him, it is the same. 
If he is riding through the camp leisurely and 
unostentatiously, in order to ascertain how 
the men bear themselves under their trials, 


sickening from a baffled field, sinking under 

,the long strain of thwarted counsels, and 

/still resisting the fiend of death, though 

| haunted on his mortal pillow by "p 

| which others had earned for him ; and at last, 
unable to continue the struggle longer, lyi 

|down to find repose alone in the 

| sleep. 

Even in the long torture of that twelve- 
month’s trial, Ra@uan had his stay and bis 
consolation. Duty was his law, and to obey 
it was to know that he had not fallen from 
his own standard. If to the chivalrous m- 
stincts of the soldier a career of vietory wis 
denied—a victory given only in hasty snatches, 
—a disappointment and not a foretaste—he 
‘had at least his fill of the spirit of chivalry 
which flowed through all the hearts around 
him. He found the English soldier once 
more his companion on the field of battle, 
rising above his old character, and yet dit 
playing the same generous qualities that the 
rudest Englishman displays. The sacrifiee 
as he made it, was far from bemg unite 
deemed ; the sacrifice, as the country 
it, was indeed dishonestly taken. It is as beau- 
tiful to receive as to make a sacrifice, when 
the nature of the sacrifice, and the feeling 
with which it is rendered, are pé 
understood. A gift from the generous to 
the generous is reciprocal. But when a 
sacrifice is lightly taken, because the heart 
that receives cannot rise to the generosity 
that gives, then indeed it is desecrated by 3 
heartless meanness. The country never 





the unostentatious character of his attendance 
originates the report that he is never seen ; | 
and the bad management, which was organised | 
by an incompetent department, is laid at his | 
door, at the very time when he is eking out | 
the stinted means of the empire from the | 
munificence of his own pocket. He remon- 
strates, he alleviates, and he is pointed at as 
the prime author. of the sufferings he wit- | 
nesses and cannot help. We see him read- | 
ing the despatches which ordered him to 
undertake the expedition, and obeying with | 
the fidelity of a soldier, though he saw before | 
himself and his army the desting that he 
dreaded for his men but braved for himself. 


showed, through the Ministers who exist by 
its sufferance, that it was worthy to recelv 
the sacrifice that RAGLAN made. 

To the departed Chief is due a mor 
solemn compensation. It is not acquitted in 
the shilling a day extra to the men, or 2 


‘pensions to three of Lord Ragray’s F 


There is a debt still to pay for the blood 
our countrymen ; for the obloquy which was 
unjustly cast upon Ra@ian where oe 
deserved it ; for the ungenerous silence wie 
left him to bear the burden of the silent. 
And there is a compensation which can — 
be made to a generous man: it is to cron, 


the endeavours which he left uncompleted with 


the calamity ; but while reading those thing ; 
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gaecess. It is due then to RaGian to carry 
the English victoriously against — 
sadif'itreannot be done in that corner of the 
: then to-raise the red cross ~. in 
centre of Europe; inscribing his 
= pa the national ensign where he 
wouldhave planted it if his wiser counsels had 
coat 





CONVOCATION UNDERWEIGH. 


Tue Convocation of the province of Canter- 
bury has resolved to ask the QurEn for leave 
to consider and agree upon a constitution. 
That is the most momentous fact in the 
modern history of the so-called Chureh of 
At its previous sitting certain 
committees were ne to — - 
: veral matters—church discipline, 
church po et a and what not. But they 
were met on the threshold of the business 
by the fact that. the clergy forming the Lower 
aes imperfectly represent the great body 
of the clergy of the Church; and, mindful 
of this obstacle in the way of any effective 
gitition, BT gems eth —_ > 
wise to reform the representation of the 
Lower House before ianeenpting anything 
further. Accordingly the Bishops of Ox- 
rorp and Lowpow brought up a report to 
thateffect; it was adopted in spite Of the 
reclamations of the Ancupisnop or CANTER- 
purr, and the address to the Crown was re- 
solved upon in the Upper and accepted with 
someimportant modifications by the Lower 
House. 

Surely, these proceedings speak strongly 
for the progress of that movement which we 
foresaw from the beginning must be suc- 
cessful if carried out with spirit and deter- 
mination. The war has overshadowed, but 
has not stayed the agitation in the Church. 
Like many other questions—parliamentary 
reform among the rest—this one has not 
floated noisily on the surface of society; 
but nevertheless it has gone on accumu- 
lating strength with what result we now 
see. How well we remember the outery 
raised in 1852, when Lord Dersy’s Govern- 
nent first intimated that Convocation might 
meet for the despatch of business. 
we remember how that first real meeting was 


seered at by the journals, who will have | 
| Testort, and Casseunt. The crime imputed | cal prisoners had been marched in chains 


none other than things as they are—the par- 
tisans of a Lion and Unicorn system of state 
religion. The Times likened Convocation, 
then, to the French Marquise, acted about 
that time by Drsazer, who, having taken 
strong drink in her old age, talked with “ im- 
proper unction of the sins of her youth.” 


And so, thought the leading journal, here are | 





How well ! 
' have since undergone their sentences. 


—_ SA 
and almost every shade of belief and unbelief, | after a lapse of six. years, were con- 
will hold together no longer. We take the} demned to decapitation. But sentence 


Church agitation as a sign that we live in| partly explainsitself. The aceused—so runs 
sincerer days, when the best men in E ,| the bloody placard—were “ confederates, no- 
and especially those among them who under- | torious Liberals, members. of political clubs.” 
take to administer her spiritual affairs, will no | To a depraved and cowardly Government like 
longer consent to live in temporal fetters,| that of Rome, nothing more was necessary to 
under mere royal patronage and parliamen- | constitute them criminals of the first order. 
tary sanction. That noble feeling is, we trust,| But the occasion.was not barren of great 
the strong drink under which the leaders of} results. It gave birth toa, Papal opigram, 
convocation are acting. And whether her| which is now the bitter jest of every Pied- 
Masesty grant the prayer of the address|montese reformer. When the commission 
adopted last week, or refuse it, this is certain, | had pronounced its. decision, his Honiness 
that there will be no sort of rest in the Church | was requested to ratify it. He perused it 
until the great question involved in that de-| steadily, and seemed to reflect on. the value 
mand is answered. of his signature attached to such. a, deadly 
For what is the question? Nothing more| warrant. The Italian journal adds, “ He 
nor less than the moral honesty of the | addressed himself to a person of great emi- 
— teachers of at least three-fifths of the| nence who was near him, and confessed his 
nglish people. The Church of England is|doubts as to the culpability of the con- 
not what it pretends to be; and if it cannot |demned. ‘ Yet,’ he said, ‘1 know not what 
be made accordant in principle aud praetice | course to pursue. If I execute them, I shall 
by Convocation, the fabrie will split asunder | appear cruel; if I pardon them, I shall be 
never to unite again. taunted with Liberalism.” The advice 
which the “eminent person’? ventured to 
give was to the effect that the Porz should 
THE CIVILISATION WE DEFEND. divest the question of its political bearings, 
Tue last prerogative of a dependent and de-| and act upon the dictates of his conseience. 
graded Government is the power of cruelty.| But he offered no reply, and shortly after- 
The protected Indign prince, who cowers| wards, when pressed to sign the paper, 
before a British coxfiein of engineers, retains yielded, and left the five young Italians to 
the authority and the spirit to flay alive a) their fate. It was in vain that the public 
defaulting tax-payer. The Kine or Napves,| advocate, Signor Bruni, of Genoa, “ pro- 
abhorred by his own people and despised by | tested before God that his clients were in no 
every other, ean still immure and torture the} way implicated in the assassination of the 
noblest citizens. The Papal Government, | Canon Corsi,’ and offered especial proof on 
with a spasmodic energy which is quite con-| behalf of Cassennint. The courts were closed 
sistent with its prostrate imbecility, con- | against every appeal. The Government was 
tinues to enact its tragedy of pusillanimous| implacable; the day of execution arrived. 
and vindictive despotism. Its last crime} It was a day of mourning in Fermo. The 
may rank among its worst. The Piemonte | five victims went to the scaffold calmly, pro- 
—liberal Italian journal—contains particulars | tested solemnly against their doom, and cri 
of recent executions at Fermo, which, with |“ Viva Italia!’ with a spirit which revealed 
the late transactions in Naples, we commend the true grounds of their punishment. But 
to Mr. GuapstTonn’s attention. 'the town was more gloomy than a sepulehre 
The affair is not a secret in Rome. It.has | while its people spoke of these latest victims, 
been promulgated by official placards, declar-|and of the two hundred citizens of Fermo 
ing the fiat of the Sacred Council. Within the | and of Ascoli who had been condemned. to 
present month the town of Fermo has been | the galleys for political offences within six 
excited by a proclamation, announcing the | years, in addition to twenty who had suf- 
capital condemnation of five young men, who | fered death. 
Their| Not long before these miserable scenes 
names were RossETaNt, SMERILLI, VENEzIA, | were enacted in the Papal States, fifty politi- 











_to them was that, “inspired by the malignity | from Montefusco to Monte Sarchio, in the 


Churchmen under the influence of the Strong | 


of ecelesiasticism, dreaming and raving 

of their hot youth when they had councils 
a a part in the state. 

@ have always said that this Convocation 

movement is the test of what real sincerity 

is in the Church of England; and that 


by this the Church must stand or fall. There | 


are many within and without the Church who 
8e nothing in the movement but a sort of 
intoxicated reminiscence of past times—a 
wert of Church Jacobinism revival, got up for 
no other purpose and with no other motives 
an uneasy desire for power and notoriety. 
real truth, those who look deeper than 
surface will see that this is a movement 
aan. evaded ; that it is at least as 
ad e of the great questions of the day 
ueation, or administrative reform, per- 

as the war itself; for it springs di- 
out of that anarchy within the Church 
eas eo men can no longer tolerate. The 
the and easy persuasion of the past, that 
e creeds and doctrines of the Church are so 
48 to include believers and unbelievers, 


rect! 


of faction,” they had assassinated Micmac | kingdom of Naples. Porro was am 
Corsi, a canon of Fermo, who died on the 9th| them. Mr. Guapsronn’s letters and Lo 
of February, 1849. Const had himself) Patarerston’s remonstranees had no effeet 
affirmed, in articulo mortis, that he had been | on the paltry Catieuxa, who sits in trembling 
murdered by two persons, whose names, with | ferocity on the throne of Naples. The per- 
a magnanimity which would have done credit | petual and systematic oppression of Italy by 
to his avengers, he refused to disclose. This| this perfidious bigot im one quarter, and 
fact, perfectly well known throughout the by the College of Cardinals in another, by 
Papal territories, proves that three, at least, Austrian soldiers and grand-dukes through- 
of the young sufferers were innocent, unless out the peninsula, is a reproach to 


they had formed a “ plot of the dagger,’’ and and a significant commentary upon 


commissioned two of their number to put it ebullitions of our liberal sympathisers. The 
into execution. Papal Government, which retains only the 
But retributive justice in Fermo is not so| power to afilict and corrupt the nation, and 
swift as in Paris. ‘The blow which smote the the Neapolitan Government, which imitates 
Canon Corst was not expiated so speedily as Cararra in its inventions of cruelty, are types 
the shot which missed the Majesty of France. | of the civilisation that now spreads over the 
During six years the five accused languished greater part of Europe. French bayonets 
in a papal dungeon; but, in May last, the uphold the one; Austrian polic overshadows 
political commission, presided over by Car- the other. The Bonapartist alliance forbids 
dinal Anertis and by Signor Mortct, cited | us to pity the Roman; would not “ assist- 
these half-forgotten captives to appear before ance from Austria’ teach us to sneer at. the 
it, and doomed them to the death of assassins. | sufferings of the rest of Italy? So vague as 
The evidence adduced consisted of mere con-| yet are the principles of a nation that pro- 
jecture, “based,” says the Piemonte, “on fesses to fight for mankind. 
the ideas of an individual.” No direet testi- 
mony was offered; not even the show of cor-| INQUIRY INTO THE CONDUCT OP 
roborative facts. A person, pretending to THE POLICE. 
have been an accomplice of ‘‘xstort—one of | THERE is a motive which no doubt actuates 
the five—charged him and his friends with| the Government in refusing inquiry imto 
the crime, and upon this wretch’s evidence, | the conduct of the police during the distur» 
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ances, but that motive ought to be a reason, 
not for granting, but for assisting, or even 
heading the inquiry, The cases of violence 
are very numerous; the particulars are given 
with extreme distinctness; the persons in- 
jured can in many cases prove their totally 
inoffensive character, their casual presence in 
the place where the disorders arose, and the 
— gratuitous aggression of the Police. 

r. Rorsvox stated one case; Mr. THomas 
Dwuncomse was prepared with others ; several 
more have come within our own knowledge, the 
name and address also being easily accessible. 
These cases, so far from lying within any one 
‘set of people, belong to various classes of 
society, and have nothing in common except 
the fact of unmerited injury on the one side, 
and wanton attack upon the other. That 
would be sufficient cause for inquiry. If 
soldiers had been employed instead of police, 
and if any of the privates had fired without 
orders, or had seced from the ranks and 
used the bayonet, the civil power could have 
interfered in the event of actual wounding 
or death; but are we to suppose that any 
commanding officer would have neglected 
such examples of gross discipline in his men? 





The inquiry is demanded, not only for justice 
to the persons injured, but for the character 
of the force. It is most desirable to show | 
that the particular individuals who did the | 
wrong were culpable individually, and that | 
the foree retains that character which on | 
former occasions it has deserved. There is a 
motive, however, for endeavouring to fend off 
inquiry, though the motive, we repeat, ought 
to be an additional reason for granting it. 
We have reason to believe that the cha- 
racter of the foree is very seriously de- 
teriorated. Many men have been drafted 
from it to the Crimea; the place has been 
supplied in a hurry, and a number of loose 
Irishmen have been admitted. To be a police- 
man is better than to be a haymaker; and 
there are many Irishmen who can come up 
to the standard in point of height and can 
get inquiries as to character answered, but 
who belong to the old generation of Celts, 
and not to that which is rising under the 
influence of extended education. It is no 
reproach to Ireland to say that the*force has 
been deteriorated by admitting the refuse of 
that country ; for it is well known that the 
police in Ireland itself is superior, at least in| 
stature and appearance, to our own, and con- 
sists of a more picked class of men. Now, | 
it is important to the public to know how | 


far the force established by Sir Rosent Pret, | 
and preserved in a high state of discipline | 
for so many years, has deteriorated under | 
the new kind of recruitment. 


Another reason for deterioration is, that 





the pay is not sufficient to attract the proper | 


class of men; though by a proper graduated 


scale of pay and es promotion for well- | 


conducted men, it would be possible to make 
the attraction powerful, without very burden- | 
some expense to the public. 

Ministers may desire to prevent attention 
from being drawn to the actual state of 
the force, and we can understand the motive 
for the diseretion ; particularly as it may 
be mingled with some desire to shield 
Sir Grorat Grey, after too recklessly 
placing his deteriorated machinery at the 
service of his noble friend Lord Ronert 
Grosvenor. If, however, the police is still 
to retain a repute for good conduct and good 
management, it is most desirable that any 
ruffians who may have been connected with 
the brutality should be identified, and cast 
forth, in order that the infamy which they 
have justly incurred may not attach to the, 
whole force. On many occasions we have | 
had reason to observe with satisfaction the 
good feeling which was preserved between | 


the police and the people. Ministers are 
now giving a reason why the people should 
regard the police as gendarmerie, whose 
ieee is to be shielded by official ob- 
structions to inquiry. We are no adulators 
of Government; but it is in no unfriendly 
spirit we say that the mistake thus com- 
mitted is very serious. 





AUSTRIAN CONFEDERATION IN ITALY. 
(From a Correspondent.) 
Ir has recently been intimated by more than one 
of your German contemporaries, that the journey 
of the Archduke Ferpinany Maximixian, brother 
to the Emrrror or Austria, into Italy, has a 
politico-military object; and if we are to believe 
informants who are seldom quite unoflicial, that 


object is nothing less than to unite, on the model | 


of the German Confederation, the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany, the 
Duchies of Parma and Modena, and the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian provinces. Each of the confede- 
rated states would be required to furnish a con- 
tingent of money and of troops; the supremacy 
to devolve upon the Kiya or Narves and the 
Austrian Emperor in turns; the Diet to assemble 
alternately at Milan and at Naples. However in- 
consistent and difficult of application this project 
may appear, there is, perbyps, in the mere rumour, 
a key to the tortuous hesitations and expectancies 
of Austria. The project itself dates as far back as 
1815; since then it has been the topic of repeated 
diplomatic and confidential pourperlers, but its 
realisation has been arrested by difficulties hitherto 
insurmountable. 

After the fall of Narotson, Austria hoped to 
become dominant throughout Italy, and it was a 
subject of bitter jealousy to her to find the man 
who had held the Pope in hostage, seeking, at 
the last gasp of his power, to re-establish the 
Papacy in the States of the Church. No exertion 
was spared to prevent the annexation of Liguria 


to the Sardinian States, and the strengthening of 


Piedmont; and amidst the vaster schemes of 
aggrandisement, the immediate possession of Lom- 
bardy and of Venice, and the investiture of the 
states of ‘Tuscany, Parma, and Placentia, seemed 
a trifling acquisition. It was to deprive Piedmont 
of all influence in Italy, and to station Austrian 
garrisons in every fortress of the Peninsula, that 


Austria devised the Italian Confederation, to which 


not only the Kina or Sarpinta and the Court of 


Rome objected, but all the European Powers, and 
Russia herself. 

When Prince Scuwarzennere proposed that 
Austria should enter into the German Confedera- 
tion with all the component elements of her 
heterogeneous empire, he meant to bind to her 
all the Italian States, so that she might be 
dominant over the whole of Germany on the one 
side, and over the whole of Italy on the other; 
and thus she would be able to employ the one 
against the other in the event of national insurrec- 
tions. The execution of this project was, how- 
ever, prevented by the other German Courts, 
and by the French and English Governments. 

At present, the alliance of Piedmont with the 
Western Powers, the discredit into which Austria 
has fallen from the failure of the Vienna Con- 
ferences, the reduction of her army at such a 
crisis, her equivocal attitude of quasi-neutrality, 
and the conduct of her troops in the Princi- 
palities—these and other considerations make her 
more than usually anxious to strengthen her 
position and to consolidate her resources in the 
Italian peninsula. 


But the moment seems ill chosen for the re- | 


sumption of the project of 1816: if it were ef- 
fected, it would amount to an indirect and virtual 
declaration of war against Piedmont, whom France 
and England are bound to assist and protect. 
Besides, as the Porsg is necessarily excluded from 


Powers, and as France has still a footi in Rom, 
such a confederation would be dissolved by th, 
landing of a French corporal's guard Upon the 


‘a-dozen British line-of-battle ships standj 
and off Naples or Leghorn. It igs believed thy 
the extraordinary mission to Paris and London 
of the Marquis Massimo p’Azxex10, a A 
by M. Neaas, Chief-Secretary of the Ministry of 
War, is partly, if not chiefly, directed Against this 
new encroachment of Austria. j 





DEVELOPMENTS. 
‘‘ Evin communications corrupt good manners” 
The Prince Consort has employed a British am. 
bassador to bring down a quasi-official ing on 
the Journal des Débats, of all journals in the 
world, for an article on his recent manifesto at 
the Trinity House: an article written with all the 
good taste, perfect moderation, and refinement 
for which our admirable French contemporary is 
justly celebrated. ‘The Prince Consort has not, 
that we are aware, interfered even indirectly with 
the free speaking of any English journals, but 
only, it will be supposed, for the best of all 
reasons—that the “ morbid satisfaction” wefeeip 
free speaking will not permit interference, 

On Sunday and Monday last the police, acting 
under the instructions of Sir Gzorex Gary,» 
saulted inoffensive men, women, and childrep, 
indiscriminately, just as the soldiery of a certain 
Potentate, for whom the Prince Consoar hy 
conceived so recent an admiration, assaulted the 
citizens of Paris in December 1851. With this 
slight difference, that the London police only 
{break heads, the pratorians sabred bodies and 
‘blew out brains. The misconduct of the police is 
‘arraigned in open Parliament; the devotion of 
the pretorians is merged in the Emrms Cer- 
|tainly, as his Royal Highness remarked, our 
constitutional system is undergoing a tral, We 
jhave still some progress to make—towards a 
|silent press and an imperial police. 








Open Counil, 


ALLOWED AN EXPRESSION, THE KDITUR NECBSSARILY BOLDSI- 
SELF RESPONSIBLE FOR NONE.) 








|There is no learned man but will confess he bets 
much profited by reading controversies, his sen 
awakened, and his judgment sharpened, _ Tf, thenyt 
be protitabse for him to read, why sbould it nobtyab 
least, be to.eravlefor his adversary to write.—MI 


SABBATARIANISM. 

(To the Editor of the Leader.) 
Six,—Between your principles and mine there cal 
be no compromise and no surrender. But inthe 
mode in which our views might be stated, probably 
a greater degree of fairness might be the result, if the 
opposing parties came, in one form and othe, 
more in contact. Your recent articles on “Sabbe 
tarianism,” editorial and reviewing, seem to me to 
involve the dangerous error of extemporising opions 
out of one’s particular province. Prol clergy: 
men (I prefer the scriptural word ministers for my- 
self) would not edit newspapers well; with eq 
probability may we suppose that editors and hteraty 
assistants in journalising may commit errors, ¥ 
with little reading on Pate ao they venture o 
express sentiments of a theological kind. Sab 
batarians, say you, in reviewing Sit 
| ville’s wight past reasoning with. Is this 
either true or fair? You must know that hon 
imen as Dr. Guthrie and Hugh Miller ( io 
‘foremost of working men) in Scotland, my nati 
jcountry, not to speak of men equally able, 
‘equally well known to the general public, ¥ 
birthplace is to the south of the Tweed, are t be 
| defenders of the Fourth Commandment. It may . 
\ easy and (for the moment) even pleasant on8 
| pooh-pooh Sabbatarians; but does your cause +” is 
such “argument?” You seem to suppose that 
(see Leader, June 30) merely sunctumonious 
“Methodist” (are Wesleyans the ouly Loge 
rians?) to keep the Sabbath strictly. Cow ad 
find no other epithet? — var b 
choice on other topics. , SIT, J 
by greater temper in future assaults on Us Our 


this partial compact of one only of the Cathal 


Neapolitan frontier, or by the apparition of hal 
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Sabbatarian Sebastopol will not soon be taken, and 

fall is only (to take your own ground) postponed 

- the use of such affectation of contempt for a 
no ways in character contemptible. 


Iam, &., 
A Free-Cuvurcu MINISTER. 





THE INDIAN ARMY DEBATE. 


Cote Ryutiated the idea of “1 
I. repudiate e idea of “impos- 
Sa eis James Weir Hogg, a greater than Na- 
re , in his own estimation—accepts that of “ abso- 
jute impracticability.” Sir James—or, as Sir Charles 
James Napier loved to call him, “ the man Hogg —_ 
regards the amalgamation of the two services, the 
’s and the mpany’s, “ as not merely a matter 
of difficulty but of impracticability.” As the worthy 
baronet is in the habit of dictating to the House on 
the subject of Indian affairs in the tone of one having 
the authority of knowledge, it has become customary 
with our senators to receive his assertions as axioms, 
and his mangled quotations as unanswerable argu- 
ments. Besides, this pretence of deference to his 
superior local imformation affords them a plausible 
excuse for avoiding a debate on topics of such very 
soporific tendency. 

Sir E. Perry, in a speech of great length and con- 
siderable ambiguity, moves for “the appointment of 
a select committee to consider and inquire how the 
army of India might be made most available for war 
in Borope, and to inquire into the steps necessary to 
betaken, if it should be deemed expedient to constitute 


the army of the East India Company a royal army.” | 


We are told that the entire force in British India 


amounts to 457,000 men with 12,000 officers, and that, | 


because this army is numerically stronger than that 
maintained by France in time of peace, at least 
25,000 men of all arms could now be spared for active 
service in the Crimea. Of Her Majesty’s troops 
there are something less than 30,000 scattered over 


that immense empire, in addition to about 14,000 | 


Europeans infantry and artillery, in the pay of the 
Company. The Times has therefore made a grievous 
error in estimating the European soldiery in India 
at 70,000: one-half of that number would bein excess 
of the truth. Now, it is principally from these 
Europeans that reinforcements must be drawn for 
service in the Russian war, because the cold of a 
Crimean winter would prove as disastrous to the 
Sipahee as the snows of Affghanistan. No doubt 
some few corps might be constituted of Ghoorkas and 
other mountain tribes, but this force could not be 
organised in time to take any part in the campaign 
of 1855. And it is questionable if the lowland 
Sipahees would be any match for the Russians in 
oe =. for “immovable solidity” is not yet 
ir pecu attribute. But the withdrawal of 
European troops at this moment would be attended 
with much inconvenience, perchauce with positive 
danger. The state of affairs in Burmah is that of a 
emer voleano, the fire still smoulders beneath 
treacherous ashes, and the slightest breath would 
kindle a vast conflagration. On the North-west frontier 
4 powerful army of observation is absolutely neces- 
sary to counteract the efforts of Russian intrigue in 
Persiaand Affghanistan. And the possible disaffection 
of the former power may compel the government 
to dispatch a considerable force to occupy the islands 
in the Persian Gulf. It may at first sight appear 
that this presumed impossibility of making the Indian 
army available in the present war is in direct con- 
t to your arguments lately adduced in the 
Leader in favour of constituting that army a Colonial 
force, to be employed in cases of emergency when- 
ever the interest of the British Empire might require 
heir presence. In reality it only proves what has 
been long notorious to those conversant with Indian 
. that the time has come for a large augmenta- 
tion of the European force in that country. A 
portion of the artillery, the finest in the world, might 
ps be detached without prejudice, and a few of 

by fresh § regiments might undoubtedly be relieved 
- ly raised corps from home. But the season 
now too far advanced to permit the transport of 
4 force through Egypt, and to dispatch them round 
ape is obviously absurd, even if there were 
Sin douten Prins for the purpose, which is more 
Sirk Pannissariat in India comes in for a share of 
mat be be approbation, and very justly. But it 
the on in mind that it is more easy to pro- 
maior trodps than Europeans. The former 
to be veer A Tice and pulse, and do not require 
Cattle ‘or See their march by huge droves of 
the f of sheep. _ This greatly facilitates 
way on the commissariat, though it in no 
the A... m their merit in ably discharging 
onerous duties that still belong to their depart- 


E. Perry spoke more to th 
€ purpose when he 
tuinadverted upon the recent selection of officers for 
they 2urkish Contingent. It is beyond all dispute 
this sufficient mination was not exercised in 
Tespect. y of the gentlemen chosen for 


this important service were known to be quite in- | 
competent, and to constitute that small section of 

the Indian officers known as “the Company’s hard 

bargains ;” and some few had actually been dismissed, | 
or compelled to resign the service, for offences against | 
military or social laws. 

It is quite unnecessary to notice the observations 
of Sir J. Fitzgerald and Colonel Dunne, further than 
they answered the purpose of “ the carpenter’s song” 
in operatic performances, and gave time to Sir James 
Hogg to arrange his sonorous platitudes. The army 
of India must be a “separate, local, and distinct 
army,” because “ we could not hold India by an ex- 
clusively European force.” This question was never 
mooted. The advocates for the amalgamation of the 
two services acknowledge the necessity of keeping 
| up the native army, with which they would incor- 
} 





porate some 60,000 European troops. It has taken, 
we are told, “the wisdom of a hundred years” to 
build up the present fabric—it should rather have 
been said, “ the blunders and accidents of a century 
| and a half”’—and now itis found to rest on an unsound 
jfoundation. The difficulty as to exchanges is 
|imaginary, for what is there to prevent an officer of 
| the home army exchanging into one of the European 

regiments of the colonial army, and thus qualifying 
|himself by lingual attainments and local experience 
|for every kind of employment ? It is true that 

there are certain funds peculiar to the Indian army, 
| but, if two officers agree to exchange, this becomes 
|a matter of private arrangement. The one who leaves, 
| forfeits his advantages in favour of the other, who in 
|his turn enters upon the liabilities that would have 
fallen upon the former had he continued in the service. 
|It is also true to a certain point that there is no 
| individual promotion by purchase—at least, an officer 


|cannot be placed over,the heads of his seniors—but 
|the custom is sanctioned of buying out an officer 
who, otherwise, might hang on for years. But the 
|idea that there are 1100 officers in the Indian army 
| who decline to retire on their pensions because they 
j}are too much attached to the country and too devoted 
to their profession to avail themselves of the privi- 
lege, is the most egregrious clap-trap that was 
ever heard without the walls of the transpontine 
theatres. Their motive for continuing to wither in 
that pestilent climate is simply to obtain the larger 
pension awarded in proportion to length of service, 
and as a general rule the officers of the Indian army 
would carry off the palm for grumbling and discon- 
tent from even the farmers of England, 

In fine, we must not look to the Indian army for 
reinforcements during the present campaign, because, 
in the first place, it is too late to traverse the Indian 
Ocean and Egypt, supposing the troops were now 
collected at any of the presidencies; and those in the 
interior cannot be marched to the sea-coast before 
the ensuing cold season. Secondly, because in the 
threatening aspect of affairs in Persia and Burmah, 
it would be inexpedient to weaken our forces in the 
East. And thirdly, because the existing army is 
barely sufficient in ordinary times for the duties it 
has to fulfil. 

But this is no argument against the amalgamation 
of the two services, and Sir E. Perry acted unad- 
visedly in bringing the two questions conjointly 
before the House. They are, in fact, totally dis- 
tinct. Or, rather, the first clause was not a fittiag 
subject for deliberation—it was a point that rested 
entirely with the Executive Government of India. 
It is therefore to be regretted that the learned gen- 
tleman should have adopted such an injudicious 
course, which furnished his opponents with a spe- 
cious excuse for throwing out his entire motion. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
J. H. 














Borter Expiosion NEAR DupLEey.—About half-past 
two o'clock last Saturday morning, a large tubular boiler 
exploded at the Dudley Port Field Works, killing two men 
at once, and dangerously injuring ten or eleven others, 
one of whom died almost directly. Several remain in a 
very precarious state. So fearful was the shock of the 
explosion, that the entire brick building and iron-work 
covering in the boiler were destroyed. Manyofthebricks 
of the former were hurled several hundred yards distant, 
breaking in the roofs of the adjacent houses. One end 
of the boiler (between four and five tons weight) was also 
thrown forward a hundred yards. Considerable further 
damage was done, in consequence of which operations 
have been suspended for a time.—A boiler explosion has 
likewise taken place on the South Yorkshire Railway, and 
has caused the death of the fireman of the engine. 

Turee CHINAMEN, named A-spen, A-poi, and 
A-efuh, were charged at the Thames Police Court with 
seriously wounding two of their own countrymen named 
Tuck-Guy, and A-ling, whose lives are greatly endan- 
gered. Tuck-Guy is the celebrated knife-juggler who 
appeared at Drury-lane Theatre a few seasons ago. His 
wife and Ahsam (a Chinese lodging-house keeper, at 
whose house Tuck-Guy was lodging, and where the 
affray occurred) attempted to give evidence against the 
prisoners, but both knew so little of the English language 
as to be unable to make themselves understood. Mr. 
Ingham therefore remanded the prisoners until a 





ES 


competent interpreter could be obtained. On the fol- 
lowing day, Mr. Thom, an Oriental scholar, acted as in- 
terpreter, and the evidence was gone into. It appeared 
that Tuck-Guy refused to lend the other Chinamen some 
money which they requested to borrow, and that they 
then assaulted them with long knives, inflicting fearful 
gashes in the chest, the abdomen, and other parts of 
the body. The deposition of the juggler had to be taken 
in the hospital, where he lies in a very precarious state. 
A-ling, who is himself seriously wounded, is charged 
by Tuck-Guy with being concerned in the attack on 
him. The prisoners, who appear to have been under the 
influence of drink and opium at the time of the fray, 
were remanded for a week. 

Convocation.—On Friday week the Bishops again 
assembled: the Archbishop of Canterbury in the chair. 
The proceedings were for a time conducted with closed 
doors, and eventually the prolocutor of the Lower House 
brought up the Address as amended, which was, after 
much discussion, accepted, and the house adjourned. 
The Lower House did little but debate on the address to 
the Crown, which it abridged by omitting the reference 
to the province of York, and to the opinions of the 
counsel who had been consulted. 

Tue Sociery or Arts held its annual dinner on 
Monday at the Crystal Palace. The Duke of Argyll 
was in the chair, and announced that it was intended to 
provide a temporary building for the exhibition of raw 
produce and of manufactures; to which Sir Joseph 
Paxton replied, by offering the Society all the space they 
might require in the Crystal Palace. 

Frisky Youne Lapres.—Miss Lucy Thomas, a young 
lady about sixteen years of age, has brought an action 
in the Court of Exchequer against Miss O’Beirne, a 
schoolmistress, for breaking a contract and discharging 
her. The defendant, among other pleas, said that 
Miss Thomas had behaved with impropriety; and the 
young lady herself, in her evidence, admitted that, one of 
the pupils in the school having received a valentine on 
the 14th of last February, she (the plaintiff) had, to- 
gether with some others, concocted, and caused to be 
sent to the same young lady, a letter purporting to be 
from some gentleman deeply smitten, and containing 
allusions to the “fine eyes” of the recipient. It was 
signed “An Officer,” and an answer was requested, 
which was to be directed “ Post-office, Southampton.” 
Miss Thomas added, in explanation, that “ the truth 
was, Miss Trail (to whom the letter was addressed) was 
very proud of her eyes.” She was very much pleased 
with this letter, and was constantly talking of it with 
the greatest delight. It further appeared that Miss 
Thomas used to perform the parts of Highlanders when 
acting charades, and that she had ridiculed Miss 
O’Beirne behind her back to the pupils, and had stuck a 
ball of cotton under the collar of the writing-master’s 
coat. Notwithstanding these facts, however, Miss 
Thomas obtained a verdict—damages, 207. 

Netson’s DavcuTer.—We perceive by an advertise- 
ment that the children of Nelson's daughter Horatia are 
now all provided for. The subscriptions of the public 
amount to 1427/. 

New Asy_um ror Ipiots near ReiGate.—Prince 
Albert inaugurated this new building on Tuesday. 

Tae Trave Accounts from the manufacturing towns 
are on the whole satisfactory ; the excellent prospects of 
the harvest, both in this country and the United States, 
having produced a general increase of confidence. 

Heatru or Lonpon.—In the week that ended last 
Saturday, the deaths of 1273 persons, of whom 669 
were males, and 604 females, were registered in London. 
The births were, 879 boys, and 858 girls; in all, 1782 
children. In the ten corresponding weeks of the years 
1845-54, the average number was 1484.—From the 
Registrar-General’s Weekly Return. 

Dennis Manoney, an Irishman, has been committed 
for fourteen days for running at the side of the Queen's 





carriage in Kensington, shouting loudly. He asserted 
that he merely intended to give her Majesty three cheers. 
| Prorosep New Bisnorrics. — A have 
| been submitted to her Majesty’s Government, and, it is 
| said, agreed to, for the erection of four out of the twelve 
| new bishoprics proposed by the commissioners. The seat 
lof the first will be at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and will 
comprise the whole of the Archdeaconry of Northum- 
| berland, including, among others, the towns of Tyne- 
‘mouth, North and South Shields, Wark, Hexham, 
| Knaresdale, and Bedlington, at present forming part of 
| the see of Durham. The second new bishopries will be 
| formed out of the diocese of Rochester, and will comprise 
the archdeaconries of St. Albans and Essex, including, 
among other towns, St. Albans, Hertford, Berkhamp- 
stead, Rickmansworth, Tring, Hemel Hempstead, Wel- 
wyn, Hitchen, Bishop Stortford, Chelmsford, and Malden; 
the seat of the bishopric will be at St. Albans. The third 
see will be formed out of the present diocese of sr 
the seat of the bishopric being at Southwell. It w 
comprise, among others, the towns of N 
Retford, Worksop, Tuxford, Clareborough, Newark, 
Farndon, Normanton, Mansfield, and Grimsby. The 
fourth new see will be formed out of the diocese 
Exeter, and will comprise the whole of the county of 
Cornwall. The seat of the see will be at St. Columb, 
near Truro, the proceeds of which valuable benefice will 
be made over in perpetuity, by the present rector and 





patron, towards the endowment of the bishopric, 
Observer. 
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not always understand it so well, and of all people the worst to 
Americans. They are too serious and earnest to take chaff at its just vale 
meaning. It is not within their comprehension that a paragraphist can, 


Literature themselves as on other people. The misfortune is, however, that other p = 
° : 





Chtice mrenot the legislators, but the judges and police of literature. They do not| individual or make fun of a nation without entertaining an intense personal Or politic ’ 


make laws —they interpret and try to enforce them.—-Edinburgh Revicw. enmity to him or it. 
Such being the temper of our American brethren, it is surely 
Mavame Esrce ve Girarprs, whose graceful pen and varied talents have | unwise thing in journalists to disregard this temper, and, by so disregarding 
been thoroughly appreciated in England; who, as Detrmrve Gay, made | it, to provoke a feeling of enmity where alliance is on every ground 
Brrow read her verses, and, as the writer of La Joie fait Peur, ead a and we hope Mr. Bristep’s paper may help to Tepress the 
audienees sob and laugh with her more truly and more heartily than any | thoughtless sarcasm and inconsiderate criticism so frequent’ in English 
dramatist of the day; whose Causeries Parisiennes will remain when | journals. 
much noisy literature is silent—Madame De Ginarory is dead! She had) Fraser has only one political paper, Blackwood three. The editor knom 
beautyy wit, poetry, good sense, savoir-vivre, and power of attaching | for whom he caters, so we will not venture to offer a remark om this 
numerous friends. Her loss will be deplored in France as the loss of «| dominance of politics, accompanied as it is by four “ continuations,” 
public favourite. In England, her loss will be felt as the loss of a rare that it reduces our notice of the Magazine to a few words. We have by 
and accomplished writer. She had essayed her talent in various directions, two articles to specify: “ Vernier,” a poem by Epwin ARnoxn, and arevieg 
and had finally, as we believe, after many tentatives, found her true vein, of the Rev. Frepexicx Maurice, written in a style of sarcastic ley 
which was the drama. Cleopatra has merit, Lady Tartufe shows dramatic theological assumption, which is extremely offensive to all whom it does not 
genius beginning to feel its strength, but La Joie fait Peur is a masterpiece, delight. 
which in one little act shows greater power than any five acts produced this The Dublin University Magazine is various and entertaining, A good 
century. Death, always saddening, even when it closes a career accom- review of Sir Grorex Grey's Polynesian Mythology is followed’ by g 
plished, is: still more mournful when it cuts short a career still in progress, pleasant gossip on Suerman, forming number six of the series of “The 
Madame Dw Grranprn, though no longer young in years, was young in Dramatic Writers of Ireland.” A new anecdote about Smermas isan yp. 
intellect, in vigour, in originality. And now she is gone, carrying with her expected accession to our store ; here it is :— 
all those fine powers, and the sweet affections which made her powers, Holland's theatre, the handsomest in the kingdom, was destined to a short 
finer ! being totally burnt down on the night of February 24th, 1809, when it had stoodonly 
. ba tee ‘ Se ; ee , | fifteen years. The following authentic anecdote in connexion with the building has 
We cannot terminate this brief notice of her bette r than by (MOLINE One | rot before, as we believe, appeared in print. Holland could never obtain. a setilemest 
of her delicate and subtle sayings. Parting, she said, was more painful than | o¢ even an interview on the subject with Sheridan. He hunted him for weeks and 
absence, because “dans les adieux l'avenir c'est se quitter: dans absence | months at his own house, at the theatre, at his usual resorts; but he was nowhere t 
Pavenir-cest'se revoir.” | be'seen. At last he tracked him to the stage-door, rushed in in spite of the Oppo- 
sition of the burly porter, and found the manager on the tage conversing with 
| of gentlemen, whom he had invited to show them the theatre. Sheridan saw Holland 
The other day we had to claim for our periodicals a richness and variety | approaching, and knowing that escape was this time impossible, put a bold fase 
surpassing those of France; and the somewhat laborious course we have | the matter. “ Ah! my dear fellow, exclaimed he, “ you are the very man 1 wanted 
this week made through the batch of M ae oh ae ee _| to see—you have come most @ propos. lam truly sorry you have had the trouble of 
. og age as DNs o : ageaines agen eviews proaucea DY | calling on me so often, but now we are met, in a few minutes 1 shall be at liberty; 
hot July, has reassured us that the claim was well-founded. It is no slight | we will then go into my room together and settle our affairs. But first you must 
labour for a reviewer with a conscience to gothrough the periodicals heaped decide an important question here. Some of these gentlemen tell me there are com- 
upon his table. Not that the periodicals are heavy or uninviting, but the , Pints, and loud ones, that the transmission of sound is defective in. younteatad 
- . a 7 tle g : theatre—that, in fact, the galleries cannot hear at all—and that is the reason why 
mass is oppressive ; the mind is distracted by the variety of small subjects | they have become so noisy of late.”—" Sound defective! not hear!” reiterated the 
from which it has to pass without pause ; just as a picture-gallery is so inex- | astonished architect, turning pale, and almost staggering back; “ why, it is the.most 
pressibly fatiguing from the constant strain of attention on fluctuating subjects. Perfect building for sound that ever was erected; I'll stake my reputation amis, the 


. : : le oa complaint is most groundless.”—“ So I say,” retorted Sheridan ; “ butnow we'll bring 
Had one nothing else to do, no other graver works mutely and powerfully | 4), question to issue definitively, and then have a paragraph or twointhe papers. 


soliciting attention, the reading of these Magazines, one after the other, | Do you, Holland, go and place yourself at the back of the upper gallery, while Lstand 
would be a fatigue; and having this other labour on hand, Magazines, it here on the stage and talk to you.”—* Certainly,” said Holland, “ with the greatest 
may be imagined, are more welcome to the public than to the oppressed Pleasure.” A lantern was provided, with a trusty guide, and away went the 
nll ae , . through a labyrinth of dark and winding passages, almost a day’s journey, until be 
critic. Nevertheless 0. C. must dismiss personal considerations, must | reached his distant and elevated post. “Now, Mr. Holland,” cried Sheridan, “aw 
sacrifice himself to an impatient public, and report as faithfully as if he did | you there and ready ?”—“ Yes,” was the immediate answer.—“ Can you hear me?" 
it cheerily. “ Perfectly, perfectly, Mr. Sheridan!”—“ Then I wish you a very good moming 
a" P . — : . So saying, Sheridan disappeared, and was two or three miles off before Holland old 
Fraser opens with an admirable description of the ascent of Mont Blane : 


J 2 : descend. Another long interval occurred ere he was able to chase the fugitive ta his 
written by Mr. Frorp, who accompanied Arsert Smitu in that ascent lair again. 


which the public seems never tired of hearing described. There is also &/ There is also a good anecdote of Annott’s presence of stage-mind under 
review of Srpnry Smirn’s life written by Kixostey, worthy of the subject trying cireumstances. The writer is speaking of the screen-scene in the 
and the writer. A pleasant paper on the Drama 3 a sketch of WaaGner’s | School for Scandal :— 
a, aa which are now much talked of 5 and an important paper on the; 4 judicrous incident occurred one evening in connexion with this scenes atthe 
“English Press and the American Republic,” by Cuartes Brisrep, who | Hawkins’-street house, in Dublin, then under the management of William Abbott 
temperately and seriously lectures our journalists for the tone so constantly , When the screen was pulled down, Lady Teazle was not there, and thus a 
adopted by them. The Americans, he says, are sensitive, and their sensi- | Pit of the play was lost. She had gone into the green-room to sa newe 
: : ‘ " os , ‘ self, and calculated on being at her place in time. Before the house 
tiveness is unlike that of the French ; it is not quick to take offence at | from their astonishment, or evince disapprobation, Abbott, who played Charles Surfaes, 
personal rudeness, but is very quick at interpreting a paragraph into an and loved a jest, with great readiness added a word to the text, and exclaimed, - 
insult. Mr, Brusrep says :— | Lady Teazle, by all that’s wonderful!” A roar of laughter followed, in the midst 
On the other hand, the American attaches an extraordinary importance to whatever hich the fair absentee walked deliberately on, and placed herself in a proper posi, 
“hiya sn 8 yee ; 1 dps, ae °F | as if nothing had happened. 
appears in print, and especially in widely circulated print, like the columns of anews- z : Ba: . ale indeed 
paper. He is not always critical to discriminate the value of the source whence the The article on “‘ German Universities ” will be read with interest, and 
praise oe os rs is —- ~ = that pyre Moh elated by the whole number is worth reading. ts 
praise, he correspondingly annoy rv ame. nis fact explains in a great niin —— . — . ; cream in 
measure the inferiority of American literary criticism, such criticism being at a discount, Benth fo Eitoetinny, Som having leag boon move whipped articles of 
because when honestly exercised it almost inevitably leads to personal squabbles. levity, has become the most political of all the magazines, seven a 
It also goes far to t for the influence wielded by some of the American daily the present number being devoted to politics or the war. Of literature 
papers, an influence of which we should vainly seek the explanation, either in the there is Duptey Cosretxo’s story, “ A British Nobleman in a Fix,” and a 
literary merit of their articles or the personal character of the conductors. Most of .. . ” - . . indl ppreciative 
the scandalous papers in England have died out, not. because their proprietors were ¢Titicism by “‘ Monkshood” on Leran Hunt, written in a kindly appr 7 
perpetually cowhided or perpetually prosecuted, but because the public refused to spirit, but disfigured by an incontinence of quotations, scraps sometit : 
patronize them. In America the convicted libeller pays his costs and damages out of jn the couplet from Sornoc.ies, dragged in without any provocation. Qnota- 
the increased circulation which the notoriety of a conviction procures for him; and)... ; “4 , 7, omks wee re ” trike out about 
the thrashing received in his own person, or vicariously in that of one of his reporters | meeps a delic ate and diffi ult art; if “ Monkshood yr find the effect 
acts as a réclame for his journal. The suit and the assault are testimonies of the | One-half of the passages he is tempted to quote, he wo 
highest kind to his powers of annoyance. And thus the Barnard Gregory of New | greatly enhanced. 
York beeomes a candidate for a foreign mission, and the Alderman Harmer of Nassau- | 
street actually obtains a seat in Congress. But, it may be asked, is not a sensitive- | = , P ‘ ‘estminster, 
ness which leads to such results highly reprehensible? That is not the point now | Passing from Magazines to Reviews, we first open the We tom 
under discussion. Reprehensible or not, we find the sentiment existing, and its attracted by a name which has peculiar and inexhaustible interest to® 
existence must be taken into account in dealing with the people among whom it | Spryoza. The article devoted to this grand Hebrew is without 
prevails. Moreover, this sentiment is aggravated tenfold by an unfortunate contrast 
between a peculiarity of the English intellect and a peculiarity of the American appre- 
hension. The cultivated English mind delights in banter, in that species of saucy but 
not malevolent raillery which popularly denominates itself chaj; and which dees not 
per pecs imply any want of respect or esteem for the object of it, though its form 
and manner are anything but respectful. What English writers love to boast of is} .. . 7 A . is 
undeniably true—that they pons og propensity on their own. affairs and institu. | CTiti¢ism. There are points on which we differ from the essay = 


tions quite as unsparingly as they do on those of foreigners. They are as critical on! is nothing like misrepresentation in his exposition or his 

















the very best essay we have read on his philosophy, for it manages to i: 
an exposition which is at once accurate, and easy of comprehension. No 

in the least tinctured with metaphysical knowledge can fail to un¢ 

this outline of Spinoza’s. leading doctrines, an exposition eon 
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yainted with Sprxoza and the Literature of the subject 


those who are 204 Speaking of the Nature of 


i full extent of such praise. 
will appreciate the 
Evil, the writer says :— 
‘ 2 i wical consequences, it either becomes an intolerable 
m be pressed to its logical consequence : it either ‘ 
a orang oe itself into the philosophy of Spinoza. It is monstrous to call 
positiv e thing, and to assert that God has predetermined it,—to tell us that he 
peal sm what he hates, and hates what he has ordained. It is incredible that we 
= be without power to obey him except through his free grace, and yet be held 
- for our failures when that grace has been withheld. And it is idle to call 
responsible er sacrilegious who has but systematised the faith which so many believe, 
‘nd cleared it of its most hideous features. 
The essayist himself eludes the difficulty, by declaring that Logie has no 
tusiness with such questions ; which is true in the sense of Logic having no 
so extensive as to include the real data. He says that the answer to 
such questions lies in the conscience, and not in the intelleet—that it is 
practical merely, and not speculative. But one may then ask: whose con- 





pression, weary of stereotyped faith, weary of fettered. industry, sights an 
idea of high perfection, and sets. the prow of its vessel towards it. Literature 
flourished amidst the farious struggles of the Italian republics, and perished when 
those struggles ended in slavery: Art and Literature flourished in France, imEngland, 
in Germany, in Flanders, whilst the fight for civil or religious liberty was carried on. 
It is customary to talk of various eras, named from particular monarchs, which are 
supposed to owe their intellectual glory to the said monarchs. But the truth is, 
that all those periods were contemporary with or immedintely suceeeded the most 
terrible civil commotions, and owe their splendour entirely to the shock of ideas that 
necessarily accompanies the shock of arms—where the prize is not a bauble, but the 
dearest interests of the human race. 

It is remarkable that Mr. St. John, who addresses his countrymen in this 
superior style of language, and who tells them, moreover, that the object of 
Art should only be confined by the exhaustion of its means, incidentally 
furnishes an estimate of popular taste, about as favourable as that given by 
Mr. Albert Smith, when he observed that the majority of people whio go to 
the British Museum would like Memnon much better if he rolled his eyes, 
and gave forth music from an organ concealed in his body. 





science? Is my conscience to be arbiter, or yours? or both? We agree 
with him that “Life is too serious to be wasted with impunity over specu- 
lations in which certainty is impossible ;” and this cuts the metaphysical tree 
at its roots. Yet if the intellect has no answer for such insoluble questions 
as the origin and nature of Evil, we must be content to leave them un- 
answered, the answer of Conscience will not help us far. 

“ Tnternational Immorality” is a serious political essay, excellent in temper 
and in thought. “Self-Education” is a feeble essay, full of current common. 
places and judicious remarks, the publication of which was quite unnecessary 
and quite unprovoked. In “ The Physiological Errors of Teetotalism ” the 
writer undertakes to prove that alcohol is food, and not poison, as the tee- 
totallers maintain ; and that taken in moderation its effects are beneficial, 
although taken in excess its effects are fatal. ‘‘ The Decline of Party Go- 
yernment” is a luminous comment on this theme :— 

England has learned some rude lessons in the last twelvemonth. They are lessons 
she can afford to learn, for it is in her power to repair her errors, and to profit by her 
experience. Nothing like vital disease has been revealed; all is sound within, but 
the circulation is faint at the extremities. The wish to apply the necessary remedies 
is deep and general; unfortunately, the malady is of a nature to make it very 
puzzling where and how to begin. The Military system, we are told, is in fault, and 
the Civil system is at fault. Our systems, generally, are at fault. But we cannot 
cut out a bad system all at once. For these systems are part of the whole framework 
of society; they are the growth of centuries : 
equally respectable. Directly we set ourselves to inquire whom and what we are to 
blame, we find each head of our inquiry linked with some other head, and we lose 
ourselves in the vast range of thought which begins with a pilfering purveyor and 
ends with the British Constitution. 


The writer surveys the history of the rise and decline of Party from 


Cuantes II. to our own day, when a crisis and a transition have produced | 


the confusion every one deplores. “The Earth and Man” is an agreeable 


article of popular science, which opens with a sentence meant to startle, but | 
startling only in its inaccuracy : ‘* Nothing in the material world that comes | 


under the cognisance of our senses is ever at rest.” 
permanently at rest ;” for if there were no rest there could be no motion. 
The next article is on the important and now much agitated topic, “'The 
Foreign Policy of the United States.” It is sueceeded by the seven articles 
on “Contemporary Literature,” which preserve the old literary element, while 
admitting elsewhere the essay element, which of late years has, with ques- 
tionable result, so completely engrossed the pages of all our Reviews, 
Altogether this is a solid and attractive number of the Westminster, although 
entertainment has been less studied than we think politic. 


The British Quarterly, the London Quart rly, the Journal of Psycological | 


Medicine, and the new claimant on public attention, the National Review, 
must be left till next week : we have already outrun our limits. 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A MUSEUM. 
The Lowere ; or, Biography of a Museum. By Bayle St. John. Chapman and Hall. 
Very often the difficult task of a biographer is to make a great deal out of 
' t Mr. Morgan—faithful attendant of Major Pendennis—called “ a little 
infumation.” The author of the book before us is entitled to general praise 
the manner in which he has grappled with the less frequent historio- 
- difficulty, an embarras de richesses. 
a Biography” —as opposed to a merely critical account of the Louvre, 
i's r of Museum—was a good thought ; especially considering that 
} St. John professes “‘ a great objection to the vague generalities under 
io. classical writers conceal and shroud persons and things”—and 
not — if he will pardon the remark, it is his own weakness to shroud 
a httle of his meaning, whenever he does not happen to have a fact 
entity -" se “ Words,” he assures us, “like the atmosphere, 
adorn while they dim; but light shining through a mist seems to 
Some from all sides, and not from a particular source” —an effect of luminosity 
never happened to strike us, in the thickest of metaphysical or 
difie ric fogs. On the contrary, we have always fancied it far less 
, cult to perceive the source of a ray penetrating a murky region than to 
oom the actual emanation of a pervading brightness. The glimmer 
~ Sense in the following passage, for instance, appears to us perfectly 
ct and unmistakable, in respect at least to its origin :— 
Other 
another 


régimes (than the Republican) have their advantages: one gives glory, 


Security, another subsistence. Freedom is alw ays perilous. A traveller runs a | 
— hance of stumbling than a bedridden old lady. But this is certain: that for | 


tealeer ations of human genius and energy we must look—not, it is true, to mere 
onew times, for Asiatic and Negro empires are convulsed daily without producing 
Poem or a new-shaped fetish,—but to times when our race, weary of routine op- 


the men that work them are the most | 
respectable people we know, and are the near relations of thousands of other people | 


He means, ‘is ever | 


In the real work of this volume Mr. St. John, we have already said, has 
acquitted himself with undeniable success. He has had the advantage of a 
sympathetic intimacy with M. Jeanron, an artist whose powerful views and 
decisive energy of action are best known in connexion with the vast subject 
| of the Louvre. It was to this gentleman that the Provisional Government 

applied, on the 24th of February, 1848, for a service which ae no 
other man alive was so well qualified to form. The wre was 
| occupied by the Republican victors of the Tuileries; and the grim garrison 
| had been reinforced by numerous members of a class whose patriotism, on 
| such occasions, being of late growth, labours under the conscious dis- 
| advantage of suspicion, and is violently demonstrative on that account. But 
for the presencé of such a man as M. Jeanron, invested with full authority, 
and able of his own superior nature to enforce it, the art-treasures of the 
Long Gallery (which had been made a sort of barrack) could not have 
| escaped irreparable damage. “I regret,” says Mr. St. John, “ not to re- 
| member the names of a good number of the young artists who courageously 
supported M. Jeanron on this occasion. Two only come to my mind— 
| those of Celestin Nanteuil, so well known by his romantic phantasies: and 
| the brilliant lithographs which have made him illustrious in the youn 
| school ; and of the regretted Papety, on whom the fatigues of those roug 
| days probably acted sufficiently to contribute to his premature death, which 
| deprived France of a man created for very high production.” The 
of M. Jeanron’s altercations with the bonnets-rouges makes the chapter in 
which this passage occurs one of the most interesting in the book. 

To begin at the beginning, however, Mr. St. John’s epitome of remote 
| facts and remoter fictions concerning the Louvre is an instance of that 
| peculiar tact which we recognised at the outset of this notice :— 
| Many buildings of far ancienter date still remain erect in various parts of the 
world, about the origin of which we have much more definite information tham about 
that of the Louvre. It stands there, in the centre of a capital which is rapidly 
assuming a more modern appearance even than St. Petersburg; and yet no one knows 
precisely when it was first founded, and etymologists differ as to the real meaning of 
its name. At a remote period in the future, if the history of French dynasties be 
faithfully recorded, there is no doubt that Louvre will be taken to mean a Den of 
Wolves. Tradition tells us, that in the time of the famous King D. who had 
such peculiar theories on the art of dress, there existed in the midst of the forest 
near the river, where now the palace stands, a little hunting-seat, from which his 
| majesty used to cross over every evening in a ferry-boat to his residence in Paris; 
|and it even ventures sometimes to go back a hundred years more, and assign the 

foundation of the Louvre to Childebert the First, in the beginning of the sixth cen- 
tury. But, in truth, we know more about the early days of the Pyramids and the 

Parthenon than about the origin of an edifice which is not yet completed whilst I 
| write, which every tourist has visited a hundred times, and along whose galleries the 
| silken flounces of every Mrs. Till have rustled. 

It would be pleasant to feel sure that Charlemagne’s educational move- 
ment began in the Louvre, and that Aleuin was lodged here, with many 
other learned men :— . 


What is known with certainty is, that the Louvre came by degrees to be the home 
of the monarchy in its feudal character—the head of all the fiefs, says Pasquier, that 
immediately depended upon the French crown. At a later period it used to be re- 
marked that the King of France always had three residences in Paris: the Palais, 
| where he was indeed King; the Louvre, where he was a Gentilhomme; and the 
Tournelles, where he was. a Bourgeois. 

The Essay of M. Vitet—who is dissatisfied with everything as an architect and 
| satisfied with everything as a courtier—neatly states some of the principal points of 

the architectural history of this palace; but more complete details are found in the 

elaborate work of M. Clarac. By their aid we see the Louvre gradually 

from a mere shed to a respectable house; then starting up into the proportions of a 

feudal fortress ; gradually disappearing once more, but lending its deep foundations 

to support a more elegant edifice, which by degrees thrust out wings on every side ; 
| and now, at length, occupies, in the centre of a vast metropolis, a space with which 
of old many cities would have been content. I can only notice some of the incidents 
of this wonderful growth, and shall not attempt to represent by words the various 
| changes in the aspect of the palace or the general effect now produced. A great 
| tower that long frowned threatening over Paris, and served for the purposes of grand 
| receptions and ceremonies, and was naturally aecompanied by a dungeon, @ treasury, 
| and a dépét of archives, was built in 1204 by Philippe-Auguste; and the Louvre, 
exactly as it is described in the ‘‘ Romance of the Rose,” remained almost exclusively 
| a feudal fortress for above three hundred years. Under Charles V. a few alterations 
| were made to fit it for a habitation. Ornaments were added; gardens were mingled 
| with the towers, walls, and moats; and here and there were scattered menageries and 

aviaries. There was also a tower specially reserved for the king’s library; and there 
| still remain a few manuscript volumes in the Rue de Richelieu, on which are written 
| these words in letters of the fourteenth century :—‘‘To be placed on such a shelf to- 
| wards the river at the Louvre.” It appears certain that this library was freely 
| opened to learned men—a tradition not long preserved by the monarchy. All these 
additions, combined with the huge conieal roofs of the towers and turrets, covered 
with lead or with varnished tiles, and surmounted by glittering points or huge 
weathercocks, gave a strange and almost fantastical aspect to this palace-fortress, 
which is well represented in an old picture formerly found in the Abbey of St. Ger- 
main des Prés, and now preserved at St. Denis. Those who wish to trace the varia- 
tions of the external aspect of the Louvre from this time forward may consult at:the 


National Library the immense collection of plans, elevations, and views, referring to 
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the topography of Paris. They will see among others a copy of the celebrated plan 
executed in the early part of the sixteenth century in tapestry, the original of which, 
after many vicissitudes, was used as a carpet at a ball given by the Hotel de Ville in 

1786, and ultimately disappeared. 
by Charles VI. for the Tournelles, where also lived when 
at Paris Charles VIL, Louis XI., Charles VIIL, Louis XII., Frangois I., and 
Henri IL. The widow of the last-mentioned king, after his supposed accidental 
death, exhibited her grief by ordering the Tournelles to Be rased to the ground; but 
instead of building an expiatory chapel, according to more artful modern custom, 
sold the ground for building purposes, and so made a good profit by the transaction. 
Catherine had the thrift, as well as the craft, of an Italian of those days. 

During five reigns the Louvre was utterly neglected. But at length Frangois I., 
struck by the beauty of the site, ordered the great tower of Philippe-Auguste to be 
destroyed,—a task performed with some difficulty and at considerable expense— 
2500 livres of those days—in 1527. ‘Twelve years afterwards, when Charles Quint 
was expected, the hero of —always accustomed to squander the greatest 
means to produce the smallest results—determined to resuscitate the Louvre for the 
occasion, Thousands of workmen were collected: artists and artisans were employed 
to decorate the walls with paintings and tapestry; the windows were enlarged, and 
supplied with new panes; the arms of France were sculptured in profusion; the 
weathercocks were regilded, and various ugly old walls were thrown down: but the 
result of all this industry was evidently not satisfactory, and when that time of 
breathless suspense had passed—during which the fear of public opinion, perhaps, 
alone gave the victory to public faith—Frangois L., still in astonishmem at his own 
chivalry, determined to distinguish himself by architectural achievements. 

The Renaissance—“ an event,” says Mr. St. John, ‘which successive 
writers are endeavouring to characterise in a series of conflicting epigrams” | 
~—had already fur advanced, when the royally demonstrative personage 
whom ordinary Englishmen are more accustomed to call ‘* Francis the First” 
than “ Francois I.,” took to building-improvements, for a change of oceu- 
pation. The conflict of taste at that time has left records which prove that 
the Gothie style and the modern expression of ancient styles had each an 
advocacy, very much as in time present. Mr. St. John says well of the 
school of Fontainebleau—the men who could only think of the horizontal 
balustrades of the south, and their regular beauty, set off by a clear blue | 
sky, and who looked on a building capped by a kind of slate pyramid as a} 
mere barbarism—that ‘“ they forgot the snow, the rain, the winds, the fogs | 
of the north—as all these circumstances are forgotten by our modern architects, 
for whose incapacity and subjection to routine we are compelled to pay 
annual penalties in the shape of quarrels with landlords, and visits from 
tilers and plumbers.” | 

Frangois I. did not, after all, contribute greatly to the renaissance of the | 
Louvre. His principal architect, Lescot, delayed active measures until 
wnother king was on the throne of France. ‘The work of alteration was | 
earried on throughout the reign of Henri II., and, after his death, was | 
hastened by Catherine, who soon saw two symmetrical wings opposed to | 
the old cluster of towers, turrets, pinnacles, and weathercocks, which formed | 
the east and north portions of the building. Under Charles IX. and | 
ifenri IIT. the works were continued by Androuet, Du Cerceau, and others, 
Jean Goujon being employed on decorative parts. Henry IV. built the 
Pavillon de Flore, at the corner of the Tuileries, and began the Long 
Gallery. ; 

Under the Regency succeeding Henri IV., the Louvre was abandoned, 
and the works remained suspended until Richelieu came into power, when 
Lemercier’s designs for the completion of the building were accepted, and 
the first stone was laid with great pomp. ‘The progress of the renewed 
works, however, was not rapid under Louis XIIL., and had again ceased | 
entirely when Louis XIV. gave Levau commands to carry out the plans of 
Lemercier. But Levau was set aside when Colbert came into power. 

Now followed the reign of the celebrated Charles and Claude Perrault. The com- 
pletion of the Louvre became an affair of State. Colbert's coterie exhibited wonderful 
mastery in intrigue. At first the mighty reputation of I] Cavaliere Bernini, the 
Autocrat of Roman Art, interfered with their designs. Some of his admirers sug- 
gested that he should be sent for by the king; but it was not easy to prevail upon 
him at an advanced age to undertake so long a journey. At length an autograph 
lotter from his majesty, Louis XIV., and a state visit of the French Ambassador, 
produced their effect. The Cavaliere’s progress through Italy and France was quite 
royal in its magnificence. All municipalities hastened to prostrate themselves at the 
feet of a man who was going to build a palace for the Great King. He was well 
received at St. Germain; and toyal condescension even withstood the somewhat in- 
dependent manners which he affected, and which much greater painters have not 
always preserved. Bernini, the prince of mediocrity, must have felt himself a match 
for the king, who was already surrounded by unmerited honours, and who was destined 
to prove during his long life that the capacity which would scarcely enable a common 
man to shine in a village, is quite sufficient to overawe the world, when concealed 
behind a flowing wig, a solemn face, a gorgeous robe, a crowded court, and a splendid 
palace. 

Bernini was very soon drawn into an entanglement of court squabbles, in 
which he was ludicrously unable to support that aspect of dignified serenity 
so long habitual to him, and so inseparable, in fact, from his character. 
aa cay “though,” in the words of Mr. St. John, “it contained many 
sensi le features, was violently criticised ; and not long after (the solemn in- 
auguration of his labours), his absence was bought with a present and a 
pension,” 

_ The brothers Perrault were now permitted to carry out their own de- 
signs, and they began by destroying all that Bernini had done, which was 
extremely little. They built the celebrated colonnade, and worked so in- 
dustriously, that it was thought they would have the honour of completing | 
the Louvre; but their work received a sudden check. Let Mr. St. John | 
tell us why :— 

In truth, there was no national reason why the work should be continued. Royalty 
had resolved definitely to keep out of the reach of popular indignation beyond the 
walls, and retire to distant and rural situations. Versailles had begun entirely to 
cceupy the mind of Louis. The Perraults were ejected from their architectural 
throne and retired into private life, to spend their time in making fanciful sketches of 
what they would have done; and Mansart reigned in their stead. For seventy-five 
years the Louvre was almost utterly abandoned, and externally became covered with 
moss, and grass, and plants, and wall-flowers, like an old village church. There 
exists an old plan of Paris on a large scale, drawn up in 1739, from which some rp 
may be obtained of the state of this palace at that time. It reminds one of an | 








the air ring with national hymns. 


Egyptian temple miserably buried amidst mud villages and heaps of = 


whole quarter stretched between it and the Tuileries, with the Hotel de Longa 
still in the centre. Houses climbed up the walls in various parts; and in the 

of the quadrangle was a block of common cottages, with gardens and courts, r. 
thirds of the building were completely without roof. 

Some of the apartments of the Louvre had long been occupied in Various wa 
It had come to resemble our Hampton Court on a large scale. 
lodgings had been granted to certain officers of the crown and certain Pensions 
aristocrats. Ateliers were granted to various artists. All the Academies also haf 
housed themselves there,—the French Academy, the Academy of Inscriptions ang 
Belles Lettres, the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, the Academy of 
The Louvre became the great hétel, the lodging-house of the whole rabble of cour 
followers, court-artists, and court-savans. In order to increase the number 
habitable rooms, most of the great halls were divided horizontally and perpendicularly 
by temporary floorings and partitions; staircases and chimneys were cut through the 
walls; on all sides projected iron tubes of the most hideous shape, that 
vomited smoke and soot. By degrees some of the inhabitants, who could afford ty 
keep horses, turned the lower halls into stables ; the government post-house was built 
against the colonnade, along which were ranged lines of mangers ; wooden sheds gry. 
dually accumulated on every side. 

In 1750 the owners of the houses in the quadrangle, thinking they had at length 
obtained a prescriptive right, began to rebuild them in solid stone. This gt 
irritated the Parisian public, which had always, more or less, felt interest in the fate 
of the Louvre. Even in 1664—when the great project of completion was under con- 
sideration—there had been a perfect rush of pamphlets, memoirs, Projects, and 
counter-projects. In the middle of the eighteenth century, literature had become 
more accustomed to deal authoritatively with the topics of the day. The 
were beginning to show their power. Articles, essays, epigrams, followed in rapid 
succession ; and at length M. de Marigny, whose department was concerned, de. 
termined not only to clear out the Augean stable, but to resume the work of 
building. ; 

The houses in the quadrangle, the court painters, the postal establish. 
ment, the crown sinecurists, the queen's stables, and the noble pensioners 
were actually removed somehow, and new works were begun, in 1755, under 
the architect Gabriel ; but had he been the angel instead, he could 
have made way in spite of royal caprice. In a short time the favourites 
the sinecurists, the queen’s horses and painters, the pensioners, and, fir 
anything we can tell, the post-office, were back again in their old quartes 
—the Louvre—which was abandoned to them and the weather. 

The Revolution not only drove out, in a more effectual manner, the heter 
geneous population of this equally heterogeneous locality, but it | 
helped to restore the “old Palace of the Kings ;” for Mr. St. John 
in controverting the statement of M. Vitet that the Consulate first “restored 
order to the Louvre and to France.” ‘The famed artist David, who gave 
the death-blow to the old Academy, may be said to have called into young 
and vigorous life a national collection. The ‘“ Museum of the Republic” 
was opened on the 10th of August, 1793, in the gallery which conneets the 
Louvre with the Tuileries. 

Here is the description of a scene taken from the account of an eye- 
witness, and worthy a page in the history of a great nation :— 

A singular ceremony took place on the ninth of Thermidor, in the sixth year of 
the Republic—namely, the triumphal entry into Paris of the objects of art and 
materials of science— books, statues, manuscripts, and pictures—conquered in Italy 
during the early Italian wars. These treasures were landed at Charenton; and during 
the ten days that preceded the ceremony, from morning until evening, prodi 
crowds streamed up along the banks of the Seine to sce the innumerable cases om 
taining them. Enormous cars, drawn by richly-caparisoned horses, were prepared, 
and early on the morning of the appointed day the procession began. It was divided 
into four sections. First came trunks filled with books and manuscripts taken from 
the Vatican, from Padua, Verona, and other cities, and including the “ Antiquities” 
of Josephus on papyrus, with works in the handwriting of Galileo, Leonando da 
Vinci, and Petrarch. ‘Then followed collections of mineral products, with the cele 
brated fossils of Verona. For the occasion were added waggons, laden with ime 
cages containing lions, tigers, and panthers, over which waved enormous yal 
branches and all kinds of exotic shrubs. Afterwards rolled along a file of chanets 
bearing pictures carefully packed, but with the names of the most important inseribed 
in large letters outside; as, the ‘ Transfiguration” of Raphael, and the “ Christ” of 
Titian. The number of paintings, principally included in this lot, brought frm 
Italy to France was great, and the value was still greater. Fifteen important works 
by Raphael, seventeen by Perugino, twenty-eight by Guercino, four by Coreg, 
nine by Guido, five by Titian, and a vast quantity of others by the best masters, a 
metitioned in the lists of General Pommereul. When these trophies had 
amidst the applause of the excited crowd, a heavy rumbling announced the approach 
of still more weighty treasures: of massive carts, bearing statues and 
groups, the Apollo of the Belvedere, the Nine Muses, the Antinous, the Laocoon, the 
Gladiator, the Melpomene of the Capitol. All these vehicles were numbered and 
decked out with laurel-boughs, bouquets, crowns of flowers, flags taken ep 
enemy, and French, Italian, and Greek inscriptions. Detachments of cavalry ‘ 
infantry, colours flying, drums beating, music playing, marched at various intervas: 
the members of the newly-established Institute fell into the line: se did the artists 
and the savans; and the singers of the lyrical theatres preceded or followed, making 

This prodigious procession— probably page 
a Roman triumph in its general outline—marched along the quays amidst the rw 
of the assembled population, traversed all Paris, and reaching the Champ de 
defiled before the Five Members of the Directory, who tere placed near the = 
the country, surrounded by their ministers, by the great civil functionaries, 
generals, and the whole garrison of the capital. 

This is the last extract which we will give our readers, who have alrei 
we hope, made up their minds to turn to the book itself. It is we “ 
laboriously compiled, so conscientiously finished, and, on the W 
pleasantly written, that its affectations ought rather to be regretted of 
reader’s account than visited as high crimes and misdemeanours upon 
author. 





LORD BROUGHAM’S LITERATURE. PRS 
Lives of Men of Letters of the Time of George III. By Henry Lord Bee 


Ir is matter of very common observation that members of the “ prv 
classes,” who, either from want of work or want of ability to do their it 
work, find their time hang rather heavily on their hands, try t? gee 
by employments which, if not self-imposed, they would think 
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emperors have t 
sar at ecpeee have 
then ; and we knew a w 


hich he presente 
posse Ms umed of such peo 


pres 
anything better, 
the case of 


* over, not gravely rebuked : 
aod and say per ; 

++} oge voluntary artisans were to set up shop or 3 
Sr. , ther of the tribe of wealthy Englishmen to whom fo- | 
Sir B. Cor any other of ¢ ibe ng ats | 
neric title of milord, were not only to amuse himself 


or their po 


no more about it. 


urned their hands to making locks and sealing- 
collected old stockings for the sake of darning 
ealthy old gentleman who devoted himseifto making 
d to all the ladies of his acquaintance. 


It is ge- 


ple that if they had brains to enable them to do 
they would prosecute this voluntary artisanship with less zeal : 
these incapables is one to be charitably smiled at or sighed 
we graciously accept the present of their lock 
But it would be a different affair 
if, for example, Lord A., or 


soners give the ge : . . 
Taube boots, but were to hire a shop frontage, with plate glass, and 
be ‘bit his clumsy wares to the public with as much pomp and circumstance 


as if he were a very 


Hoby, thereby inducing snobbish people to set the 


fashion of wearing and crying up Lord A’s boots, to the depreciation of 
really well-made articles, and to the great detriment both of human candour | 
Political economists and bootmakers, lady-loves and 
nd esthetics, would vote the aristocratic Crispin a 


and the human foet. 


orthopeedists, science @ 


nuisance. 


A sufficiently close parallel to this hypothetic case is suggested by Lord 


Brougham’s 
cheap form, 


Lives of Men of Letters, the sight of which, republished in a 
has, we confess, roused our critical gall. 


Relieved from the 


labours of his chaneellorship, Lord Brougham, we suppose, found a good 
deal of leisure on his hands ; and how did he employ it? By taking to 
what we may call literary lock and poker-making—by writing third-rate 


biographies in the style of a literary hack ! 


Biographies, too, of men whose 


lives had already been depicted in all sorts of ways, and presented to us in 


all sorts of lights—like Prince Albert's face and legs. 


If we had found 


these “Lives of Men of Letters” in a biographical dictionary we should 


perhaps have thought them about up to the 


average of the piece-work 


usually to be met with in such compilations ; finding them, as we did more 
than ten years ago, in an cdition de luxe s, and 
Lord Brougham’s name on the title-page, we felt some simmering indigna- 
tion at such gratuitous mediocrities in a pretentious garb; and now that we 
see them in a cheaper reissue—as if there were any demand for these clumsy 
superfluities, these amateur locks and pokers—our indignation fairly boils 
over. We have not the slightest wish to be disrespectful to Lord Brougham. 
His name is connected with some of the greatest movements in the last half 


century, and in general, is on the side of the liberal and the just. 


adorned with portraits, and with 


But he 


has been a successful man ; his reputation is fully equal to his merit ; society 
is unanimous in pronouncing that he has done many things well and wisely ; 
and there is, therefore, no reason why we should be reticent of our criticism 
where, in our opinion, he has done some things less wisely and not well. 

The first thing that strikes us in these Lives is the slovenliness of their 
style, which is thrown almost ludicrously into relief by the fact that many 
of Lord Brougham’s pages are occupied with criticism of other men’s 
style ~The hard-run literary man, who is every moment expecting the 
knock of the printer’s boy, has reason enough to renounce fastidiousness ; 


but his lordship, in the elegant case of his library, with no call impending 
fe lunch or dinner-bell, might at least atone for the lack of 
originality by finish—miyht, if he has no jewels to offer us, at least polish 
his pebbles. How far he has done this we will let the reader judge Ly giving 
some specimens of the manner in which Lord Brougham contrives 
To blunt a moral and to spoil a tale. 


but that of t 


One of his reproaches against Gibbon’s style is, that it is ‘“ prone to adopt 
false and mixed metaphors ;” but we doubt whether the Decline and Fall 
could furnish us with a more typical specimen of that kind than one which 
he himself gives us in his life of Voltaire. “ Proofs also remain,” says Lord 
Brougham, “which place beyond all doubt his (Voltaire’s) kindness to 
several worthless men, who repaid it with the black ingratitude so commonly 
wed as their current coin by the base and spiteful, who thus repay their 
benefavtors and salve their own wounded pride by pouring venom on the hand 
Again, in.the life of Johnson, we read : 
Y, We may in vain search all the Mantuan tracery of sweets for any to 


that saved or served them.” 


excel them in the beauty of numbers.” 


With “sweets ; 


phor by supposing track ry to be 
abound in this yolune. 


rs. For example : 
work, that he, being so w 


Matician ; but he was in other 
tolent feelings,” “The lady 


¥ 


composition cun perform.” 


tences, his lord 
( 


th 


of modern Latinists, 


tion of the fault.” 


ship is sometimes oblivious of logic. 
wi Verses to Mrs. ‘Thrale, he says: “ 


ae hor would his being the countryman of Polignac or of by far the 
Buchanan, have operated except as an aggrava- 
os Why should it ? 

bering Sydney Smith’s verdict on Scotch ‘ wut,” we are not very 
surprised to find that Lord Brougham has some anticipation of a 
nium when men will cease to perpetrate witticisms—when not only will 


e It may be our ignorance of con- 
fectionery that prevents us from perceiving what ‘ tracery” can have to do 
as it is, however, we can only explain his lordship’s meta- 
a misprint for fea-tray, since misprints 
a in Lord Brougham is very frequently quite as infeli- 
Citous in his phrases, and in the structure of his sentences, as in his meta- 
* It is none of the least absurd parts of Condorcet's 
, ell versed in physical and mathematical science, 
passes without any particular observation the writings of Voltaire on 
physical subjects, when he was so competent to pr 

rmerits.” “ Condorcet was a man of science, no doubt, a good mathe- 
respects of a middling understanding and 


onounce an opinion upon 


pening treated him with kindness, apparently as a 
‘ his friend St. Lambert did not much relish the matter, being unable 

to adopt his singular habit of several lovers at one and the same time intimate 
one mistress.” ‘The style of Rousseau's Confessions, we are told, is “so 
exquisitely graphic without any effort, and so accommodated to its subject 
Mout any baseness, that there hardly exists another example of the miracles 
In the labour of turning his heavy sen- 
Speaking of Johnson's 
: Such offences as ‘ Littera Skaiz’”’ 
\#e—~a misprint, of course, for littora), “for an Adonian in his Sapphics to 
alta dulcis,’ would have called down his severe censure on any luckless 
wight of Paris or Edinburgh who should peradventure have perpetrated 


** Assu- 








See = SS 
the lion eat straw like the ox, but latter-day Voltaires will be as heavy as 
Scotch lawyers. At least, this is the only way in which we can interpret his 
peroration to the Life of Voltaire. After an allusion in the previous sen- 
tence to “the graces of his style” and “the spirit of his immortal wit,” we 
read: “ But if ever the time shall arrive when men, intent solely on graver 
matters, and bending their whole minds to things of solid i ance, shall 
be careless of such light accomplishments, and the writings which now have 
so great a relish more or less openly tasted, shall pass into oblivion, then,” 
&c., &ec. We confess that we shudder at such a Millennium as much as 
at one predicted by Dr. Cumming, or planned by Robert Owen. 

Another striking characteristic of these Lives of Men of Letters is the 
way in which the writer ignores what is not only notorious to all the 
educated world, but notoriously well known to Lord Brougham. The long- 
faced gravity with which he discourses on Voltaire’s ridicule of religious 
dogmas, and on Hume’s abstinence from such ridicule, might lead a very 
ignorant reader to suppose that Lord Brougham had led a retired life, 
chiefly in clerical and senile society, and could only with difficulty imagine a 
man passing a joke on the Trinity. He says of Hume that “ occasionally 
his opinions were perceivable” in his conversation, and that one day the 
inscription on the staircase of the college library, Christo et Musis has 
aides sacrarunt cives Edinenses, actually “drew from the unbeliever an irre- 
verent observation on the junction which the piety rather than the classical 
purity of the good town had made between the worship of the heathen and 
our own.” Astounding! Even this distant allusion to such irreverence 
mizht have had a pernicious effect by exciting in us an unhealthy desire to 
know what the irreverent observation was, had we not remembered that 
Hume had no wit, but only “ wut,” so that his joke was probably a feeble 


one. . . . . A still more surprising example of Lord Brougham’s 
ignoring system as a writer is his comment on Voltaire’s relation to Madame 


du Chatelet. He thinks that on the whole there is no sufficient reason for 
questioning that if was Platonic, and the chief grounds he for this 
conclusion are: that the laws of French society at that time, as well as now, 
were excecdingly rigorous, that the relation was recognised by all their 
friends, that Voltaire mentions Madame du Chatelet in his letters, and that 
Frederick II. sent his regards to her! One would think it did not require 
Lord Brougham’s extensive acquaintance with the history of French society 
in the days of Voltaire and Rousseau to know that, a may be the 
truth of his conclusion, the grounds by which he supports it must sound like 
irony rather than like a grave statement of fact; and, indeed, he himself, 
on another page, having laid aside his ignoring spectacles, talks of Grimm 
being the ‘ professed lover of Madame d’Epinay,” and of St. Lambert being 
‘the avowed lover” of Madame d’ Houdetot. 

We had marked several other ‘points for notice, especially that very 
rewarkable criticism of Lord Brougham’s on the Nouvelle Heloise, in which 
he implies, that for a lover to remind his mistress that she had allowed him 
to kiss her, is to tell her what a “‘ forward, abandoned wanton she proved,” 
and his supposition, that because Johnson was sometimes wandering all 
night in the streets with Savage he must necessarily have indulged in cer- 
tain vices ‘in their more crapulous form” (an unfortunate suggestion to 
come fron the Brougham of Jeffrey's letters, who is described as * i 
the streets with the sons of Belial”). But we must remember that when 
indignation makes reviews instead of Juvenalian verses, the result is not 
equally enjoyable by the reader. So we restrain our noble rage, and say 
good-by now and for ever to Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters, 


| hoping that the next time we meet with any production of his we may be 


able to express admiration as strongly as we have just now expressed the 
reverse. 





A BATCH OF BOOKS. 

The World in the Middle Ages: an Historical Geography, with Accounts of the Origin 
and Development, the Institutions and Literature, the Manners and Customs of the 
Nations in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, from the close of the 
Fourth to the middle of the Fifteenth Century. By Adolphus Louis 
Professor of History and German Literature in Franklin and Marshall 
Pennsylvania. New York: Appleton. London: Triibner and 

The Native Races of the Russian Empire. By R. G. Latham, M.D., F.R.8., &. 

London: H. Bailliére. 

History of the Dominion of the Arabs in Spain. Translated from the Spanish of Dr. 
J. A. Condé. By Mrs. Jonathan Foster. Vol. 3. H. G. Bohn. 

May Flowers: being Notes and Notions on a few Created Things. By “ Acheta.” 


Selections from the best Italian Writers, for the Use of Students of the Italian | 
By James Philip Lacaita, LL.D. Longmans and 

The Fail of Poland in 1794: an Historical Tragic Drama, in Four Acts By A er my 
and 


Mammon's Marriage. A Poem in two Cantos. By J. G. H. Saunders and Otley. 
A Hvnearian gentleman, bearded like the pard, not long ago had a dif- 
ference of opinion with a vendor of literature concerning the monetary 
value of ** De Lolme on the English Constitution.” ‘The great De Lolme 
—unheard of sacrifice in the trade of letters—was offered for eighteen-pence ! 
Our Hungarian, unheroie enough to know the value of a bargain, oered a 
shilling. ‘ What!” exclaimed Bibliopole, ‘a shilling for the best author on 
the Constitution, and (venturing on a conclusion from the beard) your own 
countryman too.”—* De Lolme was not a Frenchman, neither am I,” quoth 
the Magyar noble; “I am a Hungarian.”—“ Never mind,” rejoined the 
dealer, resolved against all difficulties, ‘ are not the Hungarians a branch of 
the French?” Now, though an extreme case, this may be taken as no inapt 
representation of the state of popular knowledge on the science of ethno- 
graphy. Probably enough Bibliopole only spoke by some standard author 
of his own stall; for to travel no farther than Hungary, we have rarely had 
occasion to consult the schoolmaster without positive assurance, post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc, that the Magyars were great-great (less or more) grandsons 
to the Slavonians. When every respectable man is bound, not merely to 
know his own, but the grand paternity of everybody else, why should there 
not be the same social obligation on mankind ? 

The Middle Ages are certainly the “ dark ages” as regards popular know- 














of the most* instructive parts of the history enacted by the founders of 
modern nations. ‘To arrive at any tolerable notion of the migrations and 
movements which led to national settlements from the chaos of the Roman 
Empire, one must gird up loins for a rather dreary pilgrimage through the 
wastes of learning. Sentiment warms for dead ages as for deceased asses. 
Nations like nobility grow venerable only as they grow very old; immortal 
alone through mortality. Some day no doubt—perhaps when the coming 
New Zealander pauses to meditate—mediwval times may rise into fashion 
with knowledge diffusionists. Meanwhile Professor Keeppen has collected, 
and compactly digested, considerable stores of knowledge on the national 
life as well as territorial distributions of the Middle Ages; history in its 
prominent lines on a geographical basis. He sketches political change 
through eight periods, conveniently divided by the movements of races, 
from the division of the empire on the death of Theodosius to the Ottoman 
conquest; the whole well illustrated by historical maps after Spruner. 
Considerable artistic power, which would seem to be native to the Dane, is 
displayed in giving life to the usual historic skeleton. If the accounts of 
manners and institutions are necessarily brief they are neither meagre nor 
colourless, and the numerous illustrations, and sometimes anecdotes, are 
pertinent and suggestive. As here, from many examples, speaking of the 
common origin of the Danish and English people :— 


The heathen Angles, Saxons, and Danes had the same religion. Their common 
deities Tyr, Wodin (Odin), Thur (Tor), Frea (Freia), &c., still survive, and are daily 
suggested to our memory in the appellation of the days of the week common to both 
Danes and Anglo-Saxons. The same mystic beings: gud, god; alfar, aelfe, ylfe, 
elves ; vetter, wihte, wights; dverger, dveorgs, dwarfs; jotnar, j@tter, jotnas; troll, 
trilde, trolles ; hel, hell, &., were worshipped or feared by both nations, and occur 
not only in their ancient poetical remains, but also in the popular superstitions and 
ballads of their still dourishing posterity. Their gods and heroes have likewise the 
same mames: Wodin, Odin; Skiold, Seyld; Holfdan, Haelfdene ; Ubbe, Uffo, Ota; 
Hrolfr, Rolf. 

Again, on the Normans :— 

The Normans are still the best mariners of France, and all their most distin- 
guished admirals were of Norman descent. We discern, likewise, this Scandinavian 
influence in the naval expressions of the French language, such as for instance: esquif, 
botdines, raalings, gardinges, hdler, sigler, sterman, and many others, all of Danish 
origin. 

And as a specimen of the gossip by which dry history is occasionally 
illustrated :— 

The-manners in Scandinavia were still very coarse during the fourteenth century. 
Albert of Mecklenburg used to call Margaret the Breechless Queen — Dronning Bucelis 
—and he sent her a whetstone, three feet in length, with the intimation to lay aside 
her sword and attend to sharpening her needles. This ungracious compliment the 
Danish Queen answered by sending him in return a chemise of hers, attached to a 
flag-staff, for his colours, when marching his army against her. Nor did this 
epigrammatic war terminate with the defeat of Albert at Falkiping, for Margaret 
ordered her indiscreet prisoner to her presence, and clapped a fool's cap, with a tail 
nineteen yards long, on his head, for a mock crown, and sent him, thus exposed to the 
scoftings of the populace, to the dreary prison-vaults of Lindenholm Castle, in Skaane. 
Among the many historical relics still deposited in the sacristy of the spléndid cathe- 
dral of Upsala, the traveller will behold the enormous whetstone, the smock banner, 
and the lengthy fool's cap of Prince Albert. 

If here and there we find Irish history, according to Thomas Moore and 
** Walter Scott’s numerous works” cited in the margin, the authorities com- 
piled from are generally orthodox and trustworthy. Not less substantial 
surely would have been the title to a “ Manual of Medieval Geograpliy,” 
had the author, materially speaking, brought it within the common grasp ; 
for as a handbook it can only serve for popular use in Patagonia. The 
long banished folio of the old world it would seem is coming into fashion in 
the new. Our hint might tend to the Professor’s popularity here, at least, 
aoe he carry out his projected Historical Geography of the Modern 

orld. 

Availing himself of the public interest now turned towards Russia, Dr. 
Latham has made an intelligent and useful contribution to popular know- 
ledge:by his account of the various races of that extensive waste of empire, 
accompanied by, and in some degree founded upon, the ethnological and 
statistteal map ‘published by the Imperial Geographical Society of St. 
Petersburg in 1852. It may occur to some that Metternich’s famous mot 
might be applied further north than Italy, and the term Russian, if not 
Russia itself, regarded as something of a geographical expression. On 
imperial authority we find the non-Russian population of Europe in some 
fifteen divisions of race, forty and more of tribe, and a guess at eight and a 
half millions of souls. ‘The three leading stocks, or families, which we com- 
monly find termed as Tshudes or Fins, Tartars, and Slavonians, Dr. Latham, 
for plausible reasons of expediency, calls Ugrian, Turk, and Sarmatian. 

Under the Ugrian, he classes the population akin to the present inha- 
bitants of Finland wheresoever they may be found, the chief characters being 
their language; a race with the exceptions of the Laps of Sweden and 
Norway, and the Magyars of Hungary, peculiar to Russia. ‘The tribes are 
numbered thus : 


. Samoyedes 4,495 d. Karelians proper . 171,695 
. Yeniseians Ss not stated a. Quains not stated 
ee do. 6. Tavestrians . . . do. 


+ 2,289 


° Hire ae 8. Permians : 
CO Eee er 872 a. Siranians . 70,965 
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. Ostiaks .. not stated 6. Permians . 52,204 
. Fins: c. Votiaks . 186,770 
a. Tshud . ° 15,617 ad, Besermanians 4,545 
ie SR 5,148 
c. Esthonians - 633,496 9. Volga Fins: 





mes 8. te ee a. Tsheremis. . 165,076 
Karetians : 6. Mordvins . 480,241 

a. Auramoiset . . 29,375 c. Tshuvash - 429,952 

6. Savakot . ... 42,979 _ 

e Tzhor. . . . . . 17,800 Ugraiams . . 2,315,598 


The Turks or Tatars, are thus enumerated : 
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4. 
a. Of Permia, Viatka, Kazan, 5. 1. ae 
and Simbrisk. 6. ‘ 
6. Sarator, Astrakhan, 7. gis wt. 82,009 
and Caucasus . . — 8. Teptyar . 2... , Not stated 


2. Karakalpaks . . . 
8. Trukhmen (Turcomans) . 7,321 Date. 4): wtb 

Still following the classification of the non-Russian population, we cn! 
to the third, or Sarmatian division, according to Dr. Latham’ 


8 
clature : = 
Lithuaniec branch : 

1. Lithuanians . 716,886 2. Servians . - Lem 

2. Lets . 872,107 3. Poles . 477,54 
Slavonic branch : ennai 

1. Bulgarians . , 77,102 Sarmatians . » 2,145,013 

The remaining Non-Russians are stated thus : 
Rumanyos (Wallachians and Persians : 

Moldavians) 498,469 1. Kuzzilbash. . . , 645 
Mongols (Kalmuks) . 119,162 2. Sarts (Bokharians) . not stata 
Greeks . .... 46,773 Indians . > = ae 10 
Armenians oo 37,676 Albanians . . .., 1,328 
Germans (Deutsche) . 373,000 Prexch ww ww ts "250 

+» (Swedes) 11,470 Jews: 
Dioscurians : Talmudic » . 1,054,407 

1. Georgians ; 1,000 Marelt . ... we 5,725 

2. Irén (Osét) . . . 1,650 Tsigani (gipsies) . 48.247 

8. Circassians . .. . 17 ae 

Miscellaneous « 2,201,188 


Making a total of ‘ 8,507,637 Non Russians. . 

And from the statistics of Schaffarik 35,000,000 Great Russians. 

18,000,000 Little Russians. 

2,700,000 White Russians. 

59,207,637 under the government of the Gyeat 
God of the Muscovites, 


” ” 


” ” 





Making a total of 


**'The Ethnographical Library.” It seems to us that it might have ben 
made more generally useful had it been preceded by a general exposition of 
the leading principles of the science; for as portions of the present treati 
are in some respects controversial, the tyro must read with a large faithia 
the science of his preceptor. 

The present number of Bohn’s Standard Library is the third and om 
cluding instalment of Mrs. Foster’s excellent translation of Condeé’s history 
of the dominion of the Arabs in Spain, a valuable addition to the stories 
already made by the publisher to the popular knowledge of historic lite 
rature. 

“ Acheta’s” floral contribution, if not quite appropriate by title to the 
present season, and its own subject is nevertheless a seasonable and plea- 
sant book, discoursing on birds and insects and men with kindly feeling and 
humanity. 

Logic limps a little in Dr. Lacaita’s Preface, which is characteristic of 
prefaces. The selections are made by chronological arrangement, with short 
notices of the author's, give a notion of the progress of Italian literature, 
and, as ‘‘a preparatory course to the reading of the Divina Commedia of 
Alighieri.” Accordingly Dante is preceded by seven authors in eleven 
pages, and succeeded by some hundred or so in three hundred and fifty. 
The selection, brief but judicious, gives a fair representation of Italian lite- 
rature excluding the drama, and will be a useful reading book. 

Patriotic earnestness at times bestrides a very queer hobby-horse. There 
is no evidence to convict the “Patriot” author of The Fall of Poland of 
connexion with any of the Cockney comic schools of professional jocularity, 
yet Bobadil himself could not have propounded a more ingenious strategy 
than is here gravely laid down in seventy-seven prefatory pages of history 
on Russian aggression, embracing twenty-one rules for the regeneration ? 
Poland and the world. In order to put down (can the Patriot be Sir Peter?) 
the aggressive system of Russia, the sentiment of “ Britannia, Gallia, Hi 
bernia, and Scotia’ is to be concentrated into one focus of regenerating light 
‘““apart from any government connexion,” as a “ prophylactic against ally 
future disorders infused by reason of a vast quadruple alliance m 
national-supporting union of the four countries.” ‘The sympathies 
emer of all are to be aroused by a general agency and secretary, # pe 
iminary meeting, provisional committee in London, circulars, from 10 
to 200,000 handbills “with signs of exclamation,” branch ee 
&e., &e., all resulting in a “ National Constitution, which is to guide 
national will on to the path to victory against Russian aggression 
despotism.” ‘That trifling little difficulty commonly called ways and ~ 
is amply provided for in four lines and three-quarters. Then, by two. _ 
and a half additional, the Bvitannio-Gallico-Hiberno-Scottish Alliance 
raise 500,000 troops, 300,000 for immediate action, the remainder, as Teserve 
proceed “with ail their artillery and battering-rams through — 
putting down all opposition that may be raised,” enter Poland, <a 
fortresses, expel the Muscovite barbarians, and hold possession ° po 
national patriotism of the released and grateful inhabitants will rawea 
and permanent constitution for the lasting freedom of Poland =“ 
Czartoryski dynasty. Rule 20 provides for ‘similar viet a 
Austrian troops,” a free Hungary, and a Kossuth dynasty ! And Fall ¢ 
The author has no doubt that the efficient production of The pm 
Poland would ‘go far to establish a beginning to the grand national > 
stration and national constitution.” It would be ungenerous to 
nagers to anticipate the curiosity of a British public. , ho sit i 
The makers of language would very much oblige reviewers W 0 . 
judgment on poesy in gross by a few epithets. In default of Lage 
cannot better describe Mammon’s Marriage than as a sop - ‘ao 
Not poppy nor mandragora, nor all the drowsy syrups, nor @ 
quence of Parliament itself could do their office more surely. d 
we must awake long enough to make some nice additions to knowledg 





things in general. ‘That celebrated fowl of fable, immortal Phew 


~ 


Dr. Latham’s able and interesting work is the second contribution tp _ 
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— et 
than our friend Phebus, the absence of whose shining | the leetare-room quite innocent of Physics; but what may be 
out to agua — had so auch occasion to lament. Twice does he, | with pupils is not n in a Scientific Treatise, and we must 
face we or Phebus, perform figurative duty : at p. 46, celestially as Sun— jas a serious error that Dr. Miller should have dévoted a volume of his 
Phenix Dwindling into a daily grave Treatise to subjects not rightfully belonging to it. : 
Perennial Phoenix of the earth. this objection is almost the only one we have to make; and it is an 


Bae te ih ye ” objection which in no way interferes with the usefulness of the book. There 
75, if not son, at least as heir to. Lord ae some minor quations: of detail upon which we might pat in a demurrer ; 
for example, he states the law of chemical combination in Definite Propor- 
tions, thus: ‘* In every chemical compound the nature and the 

of its constituent elements are fixed, definite, and invariable.” Kop this is 
strictly true of Inorganic compounds, and strictly untrue of Organic com- 
pounds. It is true of a salt, but false of an anatomic element, Dr. Miller 


And once again terrestrially at p. 
, ar Gay luminary prone to rise, 
Phenix of Dives obsequies. 


; by metamorphose more marvellous than a Malaprop could con-| 
And more ; , » serne Ga. into « tl mtleman: f 
: Il at once, and at the same time, into a triune gentleman; for 
ceive, grows a 


we are told— , on knows this as well as any one; but in announcing the formula of i 
He is the Lucifer of men, bodies he has left the Organic out of sight ; and hence his phrase “ every 
The ap gob mer +-oe chemical compound” becomes inexact. te may be said indeed that 
Teo bodies are not properly speaking chemical compounds, and that the very 

We have learnt moreover that— indeterminateness of composition which characterises them raises them out 


Man is but dust when he is dead, of the class of chemical bodies; and in this sense Dr. Miller’s definition 
would be exact. But we do not think he has any such separation in his eye, 


is a‘ ” as well as a liquid gore; the poet informing ; “ > : 
and that there is a “moral . a I ® | because he announces, as a Third Part of his Treatise, an exposition of 


us that Moments there are, when murd’rers feel Organic Chemistry, thus identifying organic with chemical bodies, — 
The taint of poison, thrust of steel, We look forward to the continuation of this work as to one likely to 
Writhing in streams of moral gore, present the best exposition of the present state of chemical science, and as 
Worse than their victim writhed before. such we call the attention of our readers to it. 





The fable belongs to the same school of originality. We renew acquaint- 
ith the Hugos and Othos, Lauras and Allans, heavy fathers and an- eae ae 
ane sonseia-law, dutiful daughters and lawless lovers, eligible and ineligible, 7 THE MONARCHY OF FRANCE. ' 
be. vice versi, of immortal, poetastic memory, done into intolerable verse. The Monarchy of France: its Rise, Progress, and Fall. By pyre i 
rd Hugo has land and a daughter, and as every lord, of course, has a ’ : : er M. : 
Be do with his own as pleaseth him, Laura, to the loss of Allan, takes Ir has been said of Tacitus, il abrégeait tout parce qu'il voyait tout ;—there is 


Otho for worse :— little danger. of the application of this remark to William Tooke, Esq., 
Six months, then Midsummer supreme, F.R.S. If we may judge by the work before us, the organ of Causality 1s 
Gilded the world with golden beam ; by no means highly developed in this gentleman's cranium. He professes 
And all seemed happy save the maid, to tell all that need be told of tthe history of France, unless one desire to 
To Otho ruthlessly betrayed. make that subject his special and exclusive study. His object, he says, 


Unhappy Lady Otho! Meanwhile, or later, for the unities suffer as much “has been to convey in this condensed form to the English reader as much 
as the lovers, Allan, whose sin was lackland, and who in fashionable | #¢quaitance with the continued tide of public and political events in 
lance would be termed a scorpion, becomes misanthropic and professionally, France, under its monarchy, as it may import him to acquire, with a due 
ike all rejected lovers of the turned-down-collar school of romance, a sea- regard to the more important demands on his attention of professional read- 
attorney. But to make along story short, Allan turns up again at the im- | 2% and research ; and of the large requirements of English history and 
memorial banquet, kills Otho, who, be‘ore he dics, does ditto to the maiden biography in all their ramifications, not omitting the collateral claims of 
;and the epic, probably to eosmey the ge ee = — | = continually increasing extent and interest of our miscellaneous litera- 

re,” winds up by general massacre and moral. ere is the moral, which | ‘U"¢- : 3 
he may be profitable to all perplexed Lauras having to choose between | In pursuance of this laudable purpose Mr. Tooke has collected the dry 


the eligible and ineligible of matrimony :— bones of the past and set them up by the aid of wires in the form of a 
Better to slumber in the grave tolerably correct skeleton ; but there are no natural ligaments, no fibres, no 
Then be 0 tyrant’s married dave! blood vessels. As an aide-mémoire of dates and proper names the book is 


not without its use, but as to the causes and consequences of events, and 
' the motives and characters of public men, it is wholly uninstructive. 
MILLER’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. Though expressly founded on the ancient chronicles, this fat volume is 








Elements of Chemistry. Theoretical and Practical. By William Allen Miller, M.D., F.R.S. | ™eagre in the details that form their chief attraction, and is altogether de- 
Part. I. Chemical Physics, J. W. Parker, | Void of the local colouring that imparts such a picturesque charm to those 


| time-honoured narratives. And it is precisely at those iods when the 
without either very definite ideas respecting the wants of the public or very ei diffuse a oe — — oe tl e most = 
accurate acquaintance with the science they pretend to expound, a few | om anguggemes. aS, \SRRTIOMAGNS 16 CHPOSOW Cr'es TNS Page S 

good solid works can be named which deserve the encouragement due to | ‘YP®: from which we learn little more than that in 779 this great monarc. 

. <a age aesatta “one to take its place | Published ‘his Capitularies, requiring the payment of tithes, being the first 
real labour and real merit. Dr. Miller's lements promises to take its place | ee eae 7 senag > re 8 PD, o M ‘eu Phili 
among the few. It is a conscientious book; not hastily compiled, but the | Ane pet ss Ae wer > pe + Tort ing > neil ng 'p 
direct product of thought and teaching. This is shown in the illustrative | aoe ‘h ne fp oey the — ve * — eile ‘a prsncipeny ort 
examples, which are remarkable, not only as being good illustrations, but as | yeas : be un mpPy fe € ‘d ; ° Mess Cs — Bs i G P. Re Je impo ™ 
quitting the beaten track of previous writers. Every reader of scientific os we gs ery a es eet — shed : » Some, e 
treatises is aware of the fatiguing iteration with which one writer after | *P4*ation of the royal lovers 1s thus pathetically described :— 
another repeats the old examples. Dr. Miller saturates his book with new| _ The King had a last interview with her, before a gre: in - apartment of 
examples, which give freshness to his pages and serve to impress old truths. the palace, from whence vu heard passionate sobs, ORR, Oe eae 
In general the exposition is remarkably clear and simple; and the very | As if to atone for this episode, the character of Louis IX. is summed up 
latest discoveries find their place here. Numerous woodcuts are added ; | “in a few epithets, the illustration of which would occupy volumes” :— 

nothing is omitted which may facilitate the student's progress. | He was pious, wise, just, brave, humane, and humble; of a morality above sus- 
Theremay seem something ungrateful in quarrelling with an author for | picion, and exemplary in the relations of son, husband, father, brother, and friend. 
giving usmatter which we confess to be valuable; yet, although we should Should this be held too high an estimate of St. Louis, we would refer to his contempe- 
be sorry to spare a sinvle chapter of this volume, we are compelled to pro- | aay. biographer, Joinville, and = the unvarying tenor of history. a 
nounee the whole volume a mistake. The mistake is a mistake of Method, he portrait of Henry LV. is thrown off in the same undiscriminating 
and shows how far we are in England from a steady conception of the true | colours :— 
philosophy of science. The volume is devoted to Chemical Physics—“ a In manner and conversation Henry IV. exhibited the utmost apparent frankness, 
subject,” says Dr. Miller, * upon which no elementary work has appeared in | combined with great tact and adroitness in never committing himself; he was brave, 
this country since the publication of the excellent treatise of the late impetuous, humane, occasionally by impulse unjust, upon calculation of results un- 
tofessor Daniel ;” a subject, we will add, which has no right whatever to | stateful, and constitutionally imperious and absolute. Se : 
4 special treatise ; for it is not Chemistry at all. Specific Gravity, Elasticity,| Maximilian de Berthune de Romy, Duke of > is justly described as 
Cohesion, Adhesion, Diffusion of Liquids, Crystallisation, Light, Heat |an “honest and wise minister, friend, and counsellor,” and the writer of 
eetricity, and Magnetism, which make up the topies of this volume, belong ‘*‘ the best account of the character and actions of his master.” And yet it 
to the science of Physics, and can only by a vicious disregard of all Method | would seem from what follows that Mr. Tooke himself places no great con- 
ed chemical. They have their applications in Chemistry, but so have | fidence in Sully’s statements; for, after drily recording the assassination of 
athematics. The Chemist must master the laws of Physics before he | the king, he adds :— 
in chemical investigations, but he must master many other things | _ It is said he was occupied at the time in forming the scheme of a federal union of 
— unchemical. For example, the different refractive power which some | Europe, divided into fifteen states, to be called the Christian Republic: this suggestion 
ces exercise on Light is to the chemist an index of the nature of the | 4es not rest on any sufficient authority. ; git 
ubstance ; he must consequently study Light and its phenomena as one of | It rests entirely on the authority of Henry the Fourth’s favourite minister 
his , ies. But this is no more a reason for transplanting from | and confidant, who has given ‘ the best account of the actions of his 
Physics section on Light, and placing it in a treatise on Chemistry, than | master.” In short, we are left in utter ignorance of what we would wish 
it would be for the introduction of a chapter on Arithmetic. Dr. Miller has | to know, while we are bored with thrice refuted anecdotes and ney: ge 
#¥enus.an- outline of certain sections of the science of Physics—an outline | tial details. Louis XIV. was “the very concrete of absolutism with no 
which, as we said, is admirably sketched—but we cannot convert it into | alloy.” Richelieu is chiefly mentioned as the unsuccessful rival of Cor- 
chemistry by calling it Chemical Physics. It is not chemical at all. There | neille. Mazarin was “an astute Italian;” Michel de I’ Hopital “a distin- 
may ‘have some necessity for instructing his pupils in these subjects, | guished judge, who died in disgrace ;” and the Fronde “an inexplicable 
Sean oar system of education recognises no need fora gradual advance | name for an mexplicable object,” all the proceedings of which “ are related 


Science to another, and his pupils would for the most part enter | in the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, and in scores of contemporary 


Beste the many treatises on Chemistry published with precipitation, and 
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historiettes.” The revolution of 1789, we are told, ‘“ could not have hap- 
pened during the reign of Henry IV. or Louis XIV.; they would have 
crushed the dastards in the hud.” e fall of the monarchy “can only be 
attributed to his (Louis XVI.) being the most moral, liberal, and amiable 
sovereign the people of France ever possessed, and for that very reason he 
became an object of ferocious and virulent animosity, evoked by the convo- 
cation of the States-General, and their wilful misprision of their duty.” 

On the other hand, we learn that Peter the Great spent forty-four days 
in Paris, though we are left in ignorance as to whether he preferred the 
Jardin Mabile or the Cirque Impérial. ‘ As some evidence of the partial 
civilisation of the Gauls betore Casar's time,” we are assured that they “had 
river tolls, which subsisted during many succeeding centuries.” It is equally 
instructive to know that ‘ Gaul, from an early date, had afforded refuge to 
some memorable exiles—to Herod Archelaus and Pontius Pilate, who com 
mitted suicide at Vienne, and to Herod Autipator, and Herodias, his wife, 
who died at Lyons ;” and that “ Cesar’s threefold partition of Gaul was not 
arbitrarily made by himself.” But it is painful to find in a would-be-philo- 
sophical history, written in the year 1855, such exploded fables as the laconic 
letter of Francis I. after the battle of Pavia; while James van Artevelde is 
still contemptuously styled “ the brewer of Ghent,” though it has long since 
been clearly established that he was a man of noble family, and merely ad- 
mitted as an honorary member of the Brewers’ Guild. ‘Then, Joan of Arc 
is represented as having been condemned to death as a witch, and not as a 
victim to the jealousy of high churchmen. The battle of the Spurs, near 
Courtrai, is attributed to the English alone, whereas the victory was really 
due to the Flemings. And the Prince of Rohan is convicted of “ having 
swindled the jewellers” in the affair of the diamond necklace, ‘at the instance 
of his profligate associates, under the pretence that he was commissioned by 
the Queen.” It is not, however, very wonderful that Mr. Tooke should 
occasionally mistake romance for history, seeing that he accepts the authority 
of novelists and dramatists. We have already noticed his reference to Mr. 
James on the subject of Philip Augustus. We now copy his note relative 
to the conquest of France by Henry V.:— 

In corroboration of the details of the various battles between the French and the 
English, and of the names and actions of their warriors and commanders during this 
reign, we would, in legal phraseology, refer to the reports of Mr. William Shakespeare, 
temp. “ Henry V.” and “ Ist Henry VI.” passim. 

Having given this specimen of Mr. Tooke’s facetious style, we are bound 
to furnish an example of the didactic : 

The disgrace of this massacre should not altogether be charged on Charles IX. } 
but kings would escape censure if they withheld their names from being implicated 
with the atrocities of their advisers. 

Here is an illustration ofthe grandiloquent : 

The following Christmas, this haughty Sicamber (Clovis) entered the piscina of 
the catechumens, and bending beneath the hand of the Bishop of Rheims, burnt all 
that he had worshipped, worshipped all that he had burnt, and was baptised with his 
family and his people. The Church gave forth a joyful cry, stretched out her hand 
to the king of the Franks, and proclaimed him her only faithful son amid all the mo- 
narchs of the West. 

Of the familiar style we have two notable instances. Philip Augustus 
hastily returned to France after the siege of Acre, “leaving to Richard all 
the peril, as well as the glory and the damage, which that ill-fated enterprise 
entailed.” And after the battle of St. Quentin, on St. Lawrence’s day, 
Philip was so elated by the victory, that he “caused his palace of the Escurial 
to be built in the shape ofa gridiron, the article on which the saint” (why not 
“that party ?”) “suffered martyrdom.” 

We observe that the author has reserved to himself the right of transla- 
tion. Surely, the precaution was unnecessary. 
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LA RISTORI.— MIRRA, 
(From a Correspondent). 

Tue European recognition of a great actress, worthy the name—a true dran " 
artist in whom burns the spark of genius, and who is blest with the 
invention—is an event for the young people under forty, who are tired cpauya 
the unanswerable answer of old fogies, “ Ah! you should have seen 
For this, if for no higher motive, we have hailed with gratification the 
an actress whom everybody admits to be an artist of the first rank. whose 
rival (and she a woman) has openly and confessedly paid her the complimensy 
jealousy; against whom neither criticism can deal an open blow, nor 
private stab: a great actress, a true artist, a virtuous woman. There was 
thing profound about Mdlle. Jupirn’s mot about the great and wayward 
“ Pardon, je suis Juive, moi; mais Racwri est Juif.” Speaking to us 
Risrort, a German friend said—“ Sie ist so wethbliche.” In that single phnen 
lies a whole volume of criticism. 

A word or two upon the Mirra, her favourite part, and that in which We hare 
seen her to the best advantage. Strange that so womanly a creature should 
best succeed in the illustration of so unwomanly a passion! But this is one of 
those contradictions so common, and perhaps, after all, so easily explicable in 
art. It is a mistake to say that those can simulate best who can most readil do 
the thing itself. Perhaps the only real paradox in the matter is that a woman 
so pure, so intellectual as La Risrort is said, and as we believe her, to be, should 
have selected this play, which no one can ever read without being disgusted to 
nausea. 

The old poets hung over this terrible theme with a strange admiration. it 
seemed to exercise upon them a fascination, Yet even Ovrp himself, not prod 
overmuch, thought it right to circumscribe his audience when he recounted the 
tale:— 





Dira canam: nat procul hinc! procul este parentes ! 


Worse than (Epievs, who knew not his affinity to Jocasra, Mrana burned 
for Crnyras while she knew him to be her father. True, ALErert has lef 
Ovin’s catastrophe untouched and veils over the confession of the guilty 
with considerable finesse; but it shines like a burning spot through the covering, 
and nothing can exceed the libidinousness of these suggestive lines— 

Oh madre mia felice! . . . . almen concesso 

A lei sara . . di morire . . al tua fianco— 
delivered, too, with a liquid unctuousness of accent, such as no written worls 
can serve to convey the least idea of. 

The story, as told by Apo.Loporus, differs somewhat from Ovin's version, 
The former makes Cixyras, King of Cyprus, espouse-¢MerHarme, daughter of 
Premauion, by whom he had three daughters, Oreepece, Laogora, and 
Brest, all of whom incurred the anger of Venus, and died in 
Egypt. Panyasis makes Tuetas, King of Assyria, have a daughter named 
Smyrna, who burned with an unholy love for her father. 

In one point there is a striking similarity between Ovin’s versionof the story 
and A.rieri’s—the struggle with shame and not quite extinct modesty 
throughout. 

In a very few lines Ovrp tells all what AtFreri takes five long acts to do, 
Cinyras wishes Mirra to choose a husband:— 

Te cupiunt proceres; totoque Oriente juventus 
Ad thalami certamen adest: ex omnibus unum 
Elige, Myrrha. 
ALFIERI puts into the mouth of Cecris, Mirra’s mother— 
I piu prodi 
D’Asia e di Grecia principi possenti, 
A gara tutti concorreano in Cipro, 
Di sua bellezza al grido: e appien per noi 
Dona di sé quanto alla scelta ell’ era.” 
This one line of Ovrp runs all through ALFter1’s play :— 
Tila quidem sentit, foedoque repugnat amori. . 

And these four beautiful lines might have been penned by the poet after 
witnessing Ristori in the Confession scene:— 

Illa silet primo, patriisque in vultibus herens, 
(Estuat, et tepido suffundit lumina rore,— 
Virginei Cinyras hee credens esse timoris, 

Flere vetat, siccatque genas, atque oscula jungit. 

The struggle with her passion, as illustrated by Kisrort, is thor 
dramatic; rising to its height when, in the midst of the ceremony in which she 
is being united to the husband of her choice (chosen as a protection against the 
impious flame which consumes her heart), she loses all control over her reas. 
A dramatic contrast of the very highest order is produced by the calm chanting 
of the Chorus :— 

Pure Faith, divine, eternal Peace, 

Build your temple in the hearts of these spouses ; 

Back, infernal Discord ! 
Suddenly interrupted by the wild soul-agonies of the bride:— 

What say ye? In my heart, my heart, 

I feel the horrid Furies. There, there, 

With viper whips stands the mad Erynnis: 

Those are fit torches for my Hymen. 
The ceremony broken up, suddenly she recovers her senses :— 

But what? The hymns are silenced. 

Who should embrace me? Am I a wife? 
Her father at that moment is approaching with paternal digity to 
her the assistance of his affectionate care. Unconsciously, she into 
arms. It is an answer to her question, with an “ Ohime /” drawn from the very 
depths of her heart, and combining in its sickening tone as much disque 
sel{-detestation as human nature is capable of conceiving, she shrinks from 
as if he were some horrid monster, more loathsome and horrible than 
fancies of her over-charged heart. The whole scene is intensely plik 

The last scene, where she stabs herself with her father’s sword, is @ com enters, 
tion of horrors too extreme for dispassionate criticism. When the mother 
and sees her beloved daughter weltering in her own blood, she naturally 
to rush forward to her assistance. Cinryas stops her, and here some exp 1 
is evidently necessary. Murra feels what is coming, and unable to —s het 
sound she drags herself along the ground and by mute gestures el! 
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her not to divulge her shame to her mother, but in vain : the horrid truth is | plied to mere actresses) includes. The rare 


_ 


: 


Pit figlia 
Non c’é costei. me 
Ardeva ella per . . . Cinira. 


z 


wring the stoutest heart. This isa fitting end 
What more has she to do but to die? 
is great actress should win the tragic laure 


k 


i 


He 


her power. 


have had an attack of hysterics. Since that, she ha 


D'infame orrendo amore 


wer of 


into impersonation is hers; a bright intelligence which lights ep all the ane 


corners and recondite glooms of the author is hers; a class’ 
sweet expressive voice ;—these are a few of the more striking excellences which 


ic presence and a 


go to make up the sum of her perfection. Her mind, refined and plastic, 


. The virgin is guilty and 


8 attempted to contrast all 


ith an expression of despair and abandonment such as | itself with ease to every phase of character, and the consequence is, that she can 

then she falls back wi P f | be forcible without oe 2 sre or tender without sickly bentionentallt . Confi- 

dent in the resources of her own genius, she never overacts a 

Is in Paris, and move the | content to sacrifice the paltry triumph of a stage effect to the 

sufficiency so as to shake even Racuet on her throne, is a striking | sion of her part in its entirety. This is one of the great lines of 
When Racuet heard her, and saw an enthusiastic} which separate the true artists from the false; for the latter, 

call her six times before the curtain, the French ¢ragédienne is said to | applause, and unable to proceed without that comfortable restorative to their 
vanity, destroy the unity of a piece by cutting it up into a number of little 


i a is 
timate impres- 
demarcation 


ef lethens 


tee finest effects of her Italian rival by playing Camille in a new style—an ' sodes, each with a climax of its own; while the former, knowing the true value 


t universally judged to be a failure. 


fl 


| of harmony and the deteriorating effect of vulgar clap-tra’ 
ar is indeed an artist of the very first degree of excellence; and how | sacrifice their vanity for the moment at the altar of truth and nature, confident 


are content to 


many and great are the qualities which that phrase (so hastily and unjustly ap-| that in the end their estate will be only the more gracious, 





— <_< 
CoMMITTEE ON TIE SaLe or Beer on Sun- 
nag for the first time on Thursday, when three 
a magistrates—Mr. Hall, Mr. Corrie, and Mr. 
were examined, and all agreed as to the im- 
ibility of defining the word “‘ traveller.” Mr. Hall 
‘and Mr. Corrie gave precisely opposite interpretations of 
‘+ ‘The former, however, thought that drunkenness had 
p Bite 8 Sundays since the passing of the act, but 

had increased on other days of the week. 

‘Tue 18TH or June. — Accounts from Finland state 
that when the news of the failure of the attack made 
against on the 18th reached Abo, on the 23rd, 
there was a grand military parade and a Te Deum, at 
which the Grand Duke Nicholas was present. 

Assistant-SuRGEON Rosert WiLtiAM CockERILn, 
of the Royal Artillery, now before Sebastopol, has been 


tried by court-martial for neglect of duty in omitting to | 


visit a patient until twelve hours after his admission, 
with symptoms of a grave disease, into hospital. The 
sentence of the court was that he be severely repri- 
manded, and placed at the bottom of the list of assistant- 
surgeons of the Ordnance Medical Department. 
Avsrratia.— Business is improving in the great 
southern continent, and affairs for the most part look 
prosperous, though there is a deficiency in the revenue 
of Melbourne which it is thought will amount on the 
whole year to about 1,385,000. The Government of 
that colony has been defeated in an attempt to pass a 
vote granting two years’ salary (5(000/.) to Mr. Foster, 
the late Colonial Secretary, who resigned office imme- 
diately after the Ballarat riots in December, owing to 
the popular feeling against him. The motion was lost 
by a majority of one.-—The Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the administration of the gold-fields have 


made their report to the Executive, and it has been pre- | 


sented to the Council by command of the Lieutenant- 


Governor. The principal recommendations are :—1. The | 
abolition of the license fee and the substitution of an ex- 


port duty of 2s. 6d. per ounce; 2. The enfranchisement of 
the diggers; 3. The introduction of a system of leasing 
auriferous lands; 4. The introduction of mining partner- 
ships on the English “ cost book” system; together with 
other minor changes. 
bills to carry out the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners. Of these, the Export Duty Bill has been read a 
second time. 











FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 3. 
BANKRUPTS.—Wit11am Littie, Deptford, builder— 
Gzores Bickitey, Lower Kenniugton-green, money scri- 
vener—JouN Divers, ‘'albot-court, Eastcheap, licensed 
‘ictualler — Jacop FRANKENSTEIN, White fart-conrt, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, tobacconist -CHARLES AVERY, 
F -Street, colonial broker — ARTHUR EDWARD 
‘TROWSE, leather-lane, Holborn, coachsmith — THomas 
Baker, tininster, butcher — Joun WALLey, Derby, 
. TLLIAM BENNETT, Portishead, Somerset- 
shire, carpenter—JonATHAN CRUSE, Stapleton, Gloucester- 
ire, victualler— JamEs TAPPER Every, Devonport, 
cabinetmaker—Wiitiam Joun MACKARSI®, Clay Cross, 
Derbyshire, surgeon—GEORGE BATEMAN, Liverpool, licensed 
Victualler, 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS.—W. Grant, Banff, soli- 
citor—W. Simpson, Viewfield, near Inverness, farmer. 


Friday, July 6 

5 BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. —RosBERT GeorGE Rose, 

Owley-terrace, North Brixton, draper. 
allt \KRUPTS.—Joun MitTcHe.t, Great Bourton, Ox- 
ordshire, builder-Tromas Prick Situ, Birmingham, 
del BERT TURNER, Birmingham, gas-lamp and chan- 
Her manufacturer—HENRY WILLIAMSON, Leeds, cloth 
t—THomAs PHILPs, Green-lanes, Highbury-park, 
carpenter and builder —GrorGe NEWEY, Birmingham, 


grocer — JONATHAN MURGATROYD, Keighiey, Yorkshire, | 


nted-spinner—RoseRt REED, Middlesborough, York- 
ire, grocer and draper—Hvan Henry Ross, Liverpool, 

j ~—JoHN MANLEY, Manchester, machine-maker — 
SOUT MSHAW, Bolton-le-Moors, licensed victualler. 


de, H SEQUESTRATIONS.—Wir.1am Morris, Dun- | 


_treasurer—THomas Yvuru1, Springbank, Ren- 
silk, woollen, and calico printer. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 
BIRTHS. 
TAW.—On — bee = the Grove, Clapham-road, Mrs. 
rematurely : a daughter. 
res G.—On the 80th ult., at Nayland, Suffolk, the wife 
Liveing, Esq. of Caius College, Cambridge: a 


STEVENS.—On the 27th ult., at 29, Northumberland-place, 


rove north, the wife Major Stevens, H.M.’s 
urkiah Contingent, late Madras Artillery : a son, still- 
a 


The Government have introduced | 











MARRIAGES. 

| NEVILL—BEDINGFELD.—On the 2d inst., at Oxburgh, 

| Captain Nevill, Royal Fusiliers, second son of the late 

| Charles and Lady Georgiana Nevill, of Nevill Holt, in the 
county of Leicester, to Matilda, eldest daughter of Sir 
Henry and Lady Paston Bedingfeld, of Oxburgh, in the 
county of Norfolk. 

SPENCE — TURNBULL. — February 14, at St. Phillip’s 
Church, Sydney, New South Wales, Francis, youngest 
son of the late John Spence, Esq., of Sunderland, to 
Hannah, fifth daughter of the Rev. Dr. Turnbull, Ph, Dr., 


| of London. 
DEATHS. 


ALT.—June 18, before Sebastopol, from a wound received 
whilst gallantly leading on his men in the attack on the 
| Redan, Henry Daniel Alt, Lielitenant of the 34th Regi- 
ment, eldest son of the late Lieutenant Daniel Alt, 63rd 
Regiment, aged 19. 
BUCKINGHAM. —June 30, at his residence, Stanhope 
Lodge, Upper Avenuc-road, after a severe and protracted 
| illness, James Silk Buckingham, Esq., formerly M.P. for 
Sheffield, in the 69th year of his age. 
| CALEDON —June 30, the Earl of Caledon, at his house, 5, 
Carlton-terrace. 
| COX.—May 26, at Guayaquil, aged 48, Horatio H. Cox, 
H .B.M.’s Vice-Consul at that port. 

DICKSON. - June 7, before Sebastopol, whilst defending 
| the Quarries against repeated attacks of the Russians, 
| William Francis Dickson, Major in the 62nd Regiment, 
| and eldest son of the late Lieut.-General Sir Jeremiah 
| Dickson, K.C.B, 

MILLAIS—GRAY.—June 3, at Bowerswell, John Everett 

Millais, Esq., A-R.A., to Euphemia Chalmers, eldest 
| daughter of George Gray, Esq., writer, Perth. 

PALMER.—June 28, at Wanlip Rectory, Leicestershire, 

Catherine Sarah, second daughter of the Rev. Charles 
Archdale Palmer, aged 15; and, on the 29th, Harriet 
Mary, eldest daugliter of the above, aged 16. 

WILLIAMS.—June 24, at his residence, 32, Castelnau 

Villas, Barnes, Surrey, Edward Williams, sen., Esq., 
artist, calmly departed this life, in the 74th year of his 
age, surrounded by the whole of his family. 





Commercial SWtoirg. 


MONEY MARKET AND CITY INTELLIGENCE, 
Friday Evening, July 6, 1855. 
THE Money Market continues very easy, and the funds are 
tolerably firm. Under other circumstances, the death of 
our Commander-in-Chief in the Crimea, and the news of the 
| Russians having received considerable reinforcements, 
would have depressed the markets. Shares are much the 
saine in railways. French lines show remarkable firmness. 
In Turkish scrip there is a stand-still as regards specula- 
| tion. Amongst the public meetings of companies which 
| have taken place this week, Waller Gold and Great Western 
of Canada Railway have issued very satisfactory reports— 
| the former declaring adividend of 9d. per share. The Great 
Western of Canada traffic returns are very considerable, 
aud their prospects most cheering. Crystal Palace shares 
are slightly improving; the holders hope, perhaps, that the 
Sunday opening movement may still be carried. 
Cousols leave off at four o’ciock for opening 10th of July. 
Turkish 6 per cent., 81}, 82. 








Caledonians, 62}, 63; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 57, 59; 
Eastern Counties, 12, 12}; Great Western, 67, 674; Great 
South-Western, Lreland, 101, 103; Midlands, 72), 73; Bir- 


mingham, 13}, 13 dis.; South Western, 83, 84; Dovers, 61}, | 


62; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 814,82; Lancaster and Car- 
isle, 73, 78; Yorks, 50,51, Berwick, 74, 75; Oxfo: 28, 30; 
Antwerp, 9, 9%; Bombay and Baroda, 24, 23; East Indian, 
254, 26; ditto, Extension, 3}, 4 pm.; Great Luxembourg, 


4, 44; Paris and Lyons, 49%, 50; Paris and Orleans, | 


| 47, 49; Rouen, 46, 48; Havre, 245, 255; Great Central of 


| France, 4, 44 pm.; Great Western of France, 10}; Great | 


| Western of Canada, 21}, 22 ex div. and ex n.: Grand 
Trunk of Canada, 6}, 53 dis.; Sambre and Meuse, 9§, 10; 
Scinde, 23, 3 pm.; Agua Fria, §, §; Brazil Imperial, 23, 
33; Cocaes, 23, 33; St. John del Rey, 28, 30; Cobre Copper, 
| 61, 64; Santiago, 5, 6; Linares, 8, 84; United Mexican, 34, 
| 44; Waller Gold, ¢, %; South Australian Copper, §, 4; 
Australasian Bank, 84, 85; Oriental Corporation, 38, 39; 
! Union of Australia, 73,75; London Chartered, 19, 20; Bank 
of Australia, 38, 40; City Bank, 4, 5; nk of London, 24, 
3 pm.; Australian Agricultural, 30, 31; N. B. Australasian 
Land andLoan, j, 1 ex div.; Scottish Investment Land and 
| Loan, 1%, 2; Crystal Palace, 3,3; South Australian, 364, 
$7}; General Screw Steam, 164. 





CORN MARKET. 
Mark Lane, Friday Evening, July 6, 1855. 
| SuPPLIES of Wheat from abroad this week are small, and 
in the country markets the farmers’ supplies are falling off. 
Throughout ap eg prices of Wheat have been well 
maintained, the decline, where such has taken place, being 
only about 1s. per quarter, which is scarcely worth notice at 
| present rates. The stocks of foreign Wheat and Flour in 
| London are not more than a fourth of what was held this 
| time last year. The French markets continue to fall, and 
| those in Belgium are dull. Both there and throughout the 
| south of England, the Wheat is only now in bloom. Barley 
is getting scarce, but the demand is limited. Oats are 
| rising slightly in value. 


BRITISH FUNDS FOR THE PAST WEEK. 
(CLosING PRICEs.) 


| Sat. Mon. 








Bank Stock............ S128 } «1... 
3 per Cent. Red. ..... 92 913 
3 per Cent.Con. An.) ...... | ...... 
Consols for Account 91 905 
33 per Cent. Am. ....) 0.2... | seseee 
New 2} per Cents...' ...... | ...... 
Long Ans. 1860. “hs 





India Stock... 
Ditto Bonds, 
Ditto, under £1000 

Ex. Bills, £1000......) 21 | 
Ditto, £500... | 
Ditto, Small . 








22 | 
si ' 19 #8 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(LasT OFFICIAL QUOTATION DURING THE WEEK ENDING 
HURSDAY EVENING.) 








Brazilian Bonds ...... -... 100 Russian Bonds, 5 per 
Buenos Ayres 6 per Cuts. Cents., 1822...... woanhoves 
Chilian 3 per Cents....... Russian 44 per Cents.... | 
Danish 5 per Cents....... Spanish 3 p. Ct. New Def. 1 
Ecuador Bonds............ ... Spanish CommitteeCert. 
Mexican 3 per Cents.... 214 of vate not fun. ...... 
Mexican 3 per Ct. for Venezuela 4} per Cents. 
Acc. July 17 ......0..0 214 Belgian 4} per Cents.... 
Portuguese 4 per Ceuts. Dutch 24 per Cents....... 638 
Portuguese 3 p. Cents. .. | Dutch4perCentCerti>. 95 
YOYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE, 
LY Lessee and Manager, Mr. A. WIGAN. 


Monday, Tuesday, Friday, and Saturday, will be performed 
the new Farce, called 
PERFECT CONFIDENCE. 
In which Mr. F. Robson, Mr. G. Vining, Miss Marston, 
and Miss Bromley, will appear. 
After which, 
STILL WATERS RUN DEEP. 
Sharacters by Messrs. A. Wigan, Emery, G. Vining, and 
Mrs. A. Wigan. 
To conclude with 
THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 
em Bags, Mr. F. Robson. 
Wednesday (for the Benefit of Mr. F. Robson), 
PLOT AND PASSION, and 
THE YELLOW DWARF. 
Thursday, 
THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL, and 
THE WANDERING MINSTREL. 


SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS.—The Fifty-first Annual Exhibition is now 
Open at their Gallery, 5, Pall-mall East, (close to Trafalgar- 
Square), from nine till dusk, Admittance 1s. Catalogue 
JOSEPH J. JENKINS, Secretary. 


R. KAHN’S MUSEUM, 4, Coventry-street, 

Leicester-square.—Open (for gentlemen only) daily, 

from half-past 11 till 5, and from 7 till 10. A new Series 

of Lectures by Dr. Sexton, F.R.G.S., &c., at 12, 2, 4, and half- 

pest 7 in the evening. Admission, One Shilling. A new 
Jatalogue, containing Lectures on the most interesti: 
branches of Physiology, by Dr. Kahn, illustrated. Price 


‘ eseus-E LOQUENCE.—Miss EMMA 

JAY, a young Speaking Medium from New York, will 
deliver, in a state of trance, an ingore Discourse on 
some Sacred or Moral Subject. After which, i 
from the Audience Answered. Marylebone Literary 
Scientific Institution, 17, Edward-street, Portman-square, 
Tuesday Evening, July 10, at Eight o’clock. Admission, 
One Shilling. 


rMRIESEMAR.—PROTECTED BY ROYAL 
LETTERS PATENT OF ENGLAND, and secured 

by the SEALS of the ECOLE de PHARMACIE de PARIS, 
and the IMPERIAL COLLEGE of MEDICINE, VIENNA. 
laxation, Sper- 

















TRIESEMAR, No. 1, isa Remedy for Re 
matorrhoea, and Exhaustion of the System. 

TRIESEMAR, No. 2, effectually, in the short space of 
Three Days, completely and entivety eradicates all traces of 
those disorders which Capsules have so long been it 
an antidote for, tothe ruino the health of a vast 
of the population. 

TRIESEMAR, No. 3, is the Great Continental Fomedy 
for that class of disorders which, unfortunately, the Eng 
physician treats with Mercury, to the inevitable destruction 
of the Patient’s constitution, and w all the 
in the world cannot remove. 

TRIESEMAR, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, are alike devoid of taste or 
smell, and of all nauseating qualities. They may lie on the 
toilet-table without their use being s , 

Sold in tin cases, at 11s. each; free by post, 2s. extra, 
divided into separate wee ty administered by Welpeau, 
Lallemand, Roux, &c.,&c. To be had wholesale and or) 
in London, of Robert Johnson, 68, Cornhill; Hannay ani 
Co., 63, Oxford-street; Sanger, 150, Oxford-street; k. H. 
Ingham, Druggist, Market-street, Manchester; Priest] ° 
Chemist, Lord-street, Liverpool : Winnall, Bookseller, High: 
street, Birmingham; and Powell, Bookseller, 15, Westmore- 
land-street, Dublin. 
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yt PALE ALE, in Casks or 
Bottles. 


Delivering the H BREWINGS in Casks of 18 
in 
Giencet aks Alsoin Bottles, imperial measure. 


* Address:—HARRINGTON, PARKER, and CO., Win 
and Beer Merchants, 54, Pall-mall. 





ARRINGTON PARKER and CO., Wine 


and Merchants, SH Pall-mall, London, offer to 

the Public and Superior Wines, pure, and of finest 
Yality. at prices not exceeding those charged for ordinary 
would call al 


HARRINGTON PARKER and CO. 
attention to their PALE and GOLDEN DINNBR 
SHERRALES,. as under. 

ImprrtaL Prvts, 29s. to 34s. per dozen; or bottled in 
Reputed Quarts, 


88s. to 45s, per dozen. 
Agents for ALLSOPP’S PALE AND INDIA ALE. 





FITCH & SON’S 


CELEBRATED BREAKFAST BACON, 
AND FIRST-CLASS PROVISIONS. 

“The City is the emporium for all good things and the 
emporium for rich Ss ddidees bacon is FITCH & SONS, 
66, Bishopsgate-street.” — Vide United Service Gazette, 
March 31st. 


This celebrated Bacon has now been fifteen years before 
the public, and still retains its deserved pre-eminence. It 
is sold yy side, half-side, and separate pieces. 

half-side of B0IDS........1....ss00000 94d. per Ib. 
The Middle-piece, 12Ibs.................. 10d. 
THE FINEST DESCRIPTIONS OF CHEESE. 

Stilton, Cheshire, Parmasan, Somerset, North Wiltshire, 

and others. 

HAMS—namely, the far-famed and still unrivalled York- 
shire, together with Somerset, Westphalia, and Brunswick. 

OX TONGUES CURED UPON THE PREMISES, both 
pickled and smoked. 

Wiltshire Chaps and Chines, Anglo-German Sausages. 
FITCH & SON’S HOUSEHOLD PROVISIONS. 





s. d, 
Cheshire and other Cheese.............. see Per Ib. 7d. to $d. 
Good Sound ditto, ditto.........  ) 
Ditto Serviceable ditto, ditto............ hese 7 
Fine New Salt Butter by Half Firkins.................... 0113 


Very a Riicaamnecsed cliaaeeeennitn dl 
Fine Small and Large Hams.............. bsndgabatiattiedios MEMOS 
A remittance is requested from correspondents unknown 
to the firm. Deliveries free to all the London Railway 
Termini, daily, and the suburbs twice a week. A priced List 
of the parts of a side of their celebrated Bacon free upon 


application. 
FITCH AND SON, 
Provision Merchants and Importers, 
No. 66, BISHOPSGATE WITHIN, LONDON. 
Established 1784. 


ADNAM’S Improved Patent Groats and 
Barley. 
THE ONLY EXISTING PATENT, 
And Strongly recommended by the Medical Profession. 


O INVALIDS, MOTHERS, AND FAMI- 
LIES.—The important object so desirable to be ob- 
tained has at length been secured to the Public by J. and 
J.C. ADNAM, PATENTEES, who, after much time and atten- 
tion, have succeeded by their Improved Process in pro- 
ducing preparations of the purest and finest quality ever 
manufactured from the Oat and Barley. 

To enumerate the many advantages derived by the Public 
from the use of the Improved Patent Groats is not the in- 
tention of the Patentees; suffice it to that, by the pro- 
cess of manufacture, the acidity and unpleasant flavour so 





generally complained of in other preparations is totally 
obviated, and very superior Gruel speedily herefrom. 
it is particularly recommended to those of consumptive 


constitutions, Ladies, and Children; and the healthy and 
strong will find it an excellent Luncheon and Supper. 

The Barley being prepenet by a similar process is as pure 
as can be manufactured, and will be found to produee a 
light and nourishing Food for Infants and the ; and 
te contain all the n properties for making a delicious 
pudding. It has also the distinguished character for makin, 
very superior Barley Water, and will be found a most ex 
lent ingredient for thickening Soups, &c. 

Cavution.—To prevent errors, the Public are requested 
to observe that each Package bears the Signature of the 
PATENTEES; J. and J.C. ADNAM, 

To be obtained Wholesale at the Manufactory, Maiden- 
lane, Queen-street, London; and Retail in Packets and 
Oanistersat 6d. and 1s. each, and in Canisters for Families 
at 28., 58., and 10s. eack, of all respectable Grocers, Drug- 
gists, &c., in Town and Country. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 7 


LIGHT BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 


Prescribed with entire confidence by the Faculty for its 
purity, and superior, immediate, and regular efficacy. 


EXTRACTS FROM MEDICAL TESTIMONIALS :— 


ARTHUR.H. HASSALL, M.D.,.F.L.S., M.R.C.P., 
Chief Analyst of the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, 
Author of “ Food and its Adalterations,” &c., &c., &c. 
“Thave more than once, at different times, subjected 

your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis, and this un- 
known to yourself—and I have always found it to be free 
from all impurity and rich in the constituents of bile. So 
ereat is my confidence in the article, that I usually pre- 
seribe it'im preference to any other, in order to make sure 
of obtaining the remedy in its purest and best condition.” 


The “MEDICAL CIRCULAR” May 10, 1854:— 





“We unhesitatingly recommend Dr. de Jongh’s Light | 


Brown Ood Liver Oil as the best for medical purposes, and 
well deserving the confidence of the profession.” 
Sold owzy in bottles, capsuled and.labelled with Dr. de 


Jongh’s WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, 
by NSAR HARPORD, and CO,, 77, STRAND, London, 
Dr. de J 's sole Consignees; and IN THE COUNTRY by 
res 


Half-pints (10 ounces 


TON’S. H. 
to the EXCLUSIVE SHOW of Iron and Brass Bed- 
steads and Ohildren’s Cots, with appropriate Bedding 
erent. Common Iron 


THE LEADER. 


HE BEST SHOW of IRON. BED- 
STEADS. in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. BUR- 
e has TWO VERY LARGE ROOMS devoted 











Bedsteads, from 16s.; 
Portable Folding , from 12s. 6d.; Patent lron 
Bedsteads, fitted with dovetail joints and patent sacking, 
from 17s. 6d.; and Cots, from 20s. each, andsome orna- 
mental Iron and Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 
21. 13s. 6d. to 15/. 15s. 


APIER MACHE AND IRON TEA- 
TRAYS. An assortment of Tea Trays and Waiters 

wholly unprecedented, whether as to extent, variety, or 

novelty. 

New Oval Papier Maché Trays, 

r set of three a aes 





from 20s. 0d. to 10 guineas 
tto, Iron ditto from 13s. 0d. to 4 guineas. 
Convex shape ditto... . from 7s. 6d. 

Round and Gothic waiters, cake and bread baskets, 
equally low. | 


ATHS and TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 

LIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to the DISPLAY of BATHS and 
TOILETTE WAR The Stock of each is at once the 
largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted tothe public, | 
and marked at prices, proportionate with those that have | 
tended to make his establishment the most distinguished in | 
this country. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; 
$l. to 5i.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s.; 
Hip, 148. to Sls. 6d. 





Sponging, 15s. to 32s.; 


Three. 


which are registered) is on SALE at WILLIAMS. BUR- 
TON’S, from 30s. to 6/. 


ROOMS devoted to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING 
IRON MONGERY (including cutlery, nickel silver, plated 
and japan wares, iron and brass bedsteads, and bedding), 
so arranged and classified that purchasers may easily and at 
once make their selections. 


Catalogues, with engravings, sent (per post) free. 
money returned for every article not approved of. 


39, OXFORD-STREET (corner of Newman-strect) ; 1, 





FURNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE BEST 

ARTICLES 
Warehouses. Established a.p,1700. A Priced Fur- 
nishing List, free by post. 


DEANE, DRAY, and CO, (Opening to the Monument), 
London-bridge. 


Fava MILNERS’ HOLDFAST AND 
aj iat FIRE-RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and 
vapourising),* with all the improvements, under their 
Quadruple Patents of 1840-51-54 and 1855, inchuding their 
Gunpowder-proof Solid Lock and Door (without which no 
Safe is secure). 
THE STRONGEST, 





BEST, AND CHEAPEST SAFEGUARDS 
EXTANT. 

MILNERS’ PHCENIX (212 degrees) SAFE WORKS. 
LIVERPOOL, the most complete and extensive in the world, 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord-street,{Liverpool. London Depot, 
474, Moorgate-street, City. Circulars free by post. 








A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER 
FLOWERS is onaly recommended for softening, 
improving, beautifying, and preserving the skiu, and giving 
it a blooming and charming appearance, being at once a most 
fragrant perfume and delightful cosmetic. 1t will completely 
remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and 
healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free from 
dryness, scurf, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or 
eruption ; and, by continuing its use only a short time, the 
skin will become and continue soft and smooth, and the 
complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the process of 





all roughness, and will afford great comfort if applied tothe 
face duri ng the prevalence of cold easterly winds. 

Sold in Pottles, price 2s, 9d., with Directions for using it, 
by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


MERICAN SARSAPARILLA, 
- OLD DR. JACOB TOWNSEND’S AMERICAN 
SARSAPARILLA. This is, ofall known remedies, the most 





lood of all morbid matter, of bile, urea, acids, scrofulous 
substances, humours of all kinds, which produce rashes, 
eruptions, salt rheum, erysipelas, scald head,soreeyes and 
ears, sore throat and uloers, and sores on any part of the 
y- Itis unsurpassed in its action upon the liver, the 
lungs, and the stomach, removing any cause of disease from 
those organs, and expelling all humours from the system. 
By cleansing the blood, it for ever prevents pustules, scabs, 
> saga and every variety of sores on the face and breast. 
tis a great tonic, and imparts strength and vigour to the 
debilitated and weak, gives restand refreshing sleep to the 
nervous and restlessinvalid. It isa great female medicine, 
and will cure more complaints peculiar to the sex than any 
other remedy in the world. Warehouse, 373, Strand, ad- 
joining Exeter-Hall: POMEROY, ANDREWS and CO., 
Sole Proprietors. Half-pints, 2s.6d; pints, 4s.; small quarts, 
6d.; quarts, 7s.6d.; mammoths, 11s. 


90,000 NERVOUS MIND AND HEAD 
SUFFERERS, from Nob] to Mechanics, having 








| tried all advertised and other remedies without a cure, have, 


during eighteen years, been obliged to apply to the Rev. Dr. 
Willis + con 18, Bloomsbury - cere Bedford - square, 
London, and 50 are not known to be uncured. Means of 
cure 0! to be paid for, anda relapse prevented for life. 
Novel Observations, a pamphlet on ner 8, franked to 

address if one stamp is sent ; or, for 36, Twelve Chapters 








2s. 6d.; Pints (20ounces), 49. 9d.; 


Quarts (40 ounces), 9. IMPERIAL MEASURE. 


on the Only Means of Curing Nervous or Mind Complaints; 
“ the best k on nervousness in our language.” 


Pillow Showers, | the most mediocre mind cannot fail to thoroughly compre. 


A large assortment of Gas Furnace, | 
Hotand Cold Plunge, Vapour, and Camp Shower Baths.— | 
Toilette Ware in great variety from 15s. 6d. to 45s. the Set of | 


“pee URNS, of LONDON MAKE ONLY.— | 
The largest assortment of London-made TBA-URNS | 
in the world (including all the recent novelties, many of | 


| truth or falsehood of the assertion, that nov 


ye 2 Je , | a8 his Sisal Cigars have ever been seld so:¢ 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW- | taining 14, of the finest quality, for 1s. 9d. 


Hauway-street. 
rRHRE T. duce 
The | | HE 16s. Trousers reduced to 14s.—Trousers 


2, and 3, NEWMAN-STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY’S- | 
PLACE, 


T DEANE'S Ironmongery and Furnishing | 


ving it is invaluable, as it annihilates every pimple, and | 


te So pe active, and efficacious in the purification of the | 


[No. 276; Sarmenay, 


XCHANGE.— A very desirable Liy; 
Z bs 7 En oy A eed Annual Ineon . 
ilebe, .— Population 370—ne: i 
and nccessible by Railway. A sound Cheech aeting 
e Incumbent wou era liv’ 
Oxfordshire, or Devon wives her i 


A to G.F., of M . Oldland ; 
strech Bristal. pees enrie and: May; Ooms, 


PRIVATE EDUCATION In paRReO 
| Professor SAUVALLE, Rue des Poste ae 
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Pantheon, receives a select number of young 
pupils. They are treated as members:of the 
course of foto ction gues ancient and. 

ture, and the Sciences. Particular atte is wi 
French language. nition ia given 

For particulars, apply (by letter) to Mr. B. Pp: 

street, Strand; and for personal reverence, teas yma 
16, Prince’s-gate, Hyde Park, London, orto Mg, Prt 


Charing-cross. 
ee 
ITALIAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGE3, 


i R. ARRIVABENE, Dp. from the 
University of Padua, who has been eg 
London for three years, gives private lessong n 
French at his own house, or at the house of his pupils, 
also attends Schools both in town and. coy - 
ARRIVABENE teaches on a plan thoroughly ‘ 






























































































hend his lessons. 


Apply by letter toMr. ARRIVABENE, Nea, Michael’ 
phase, Treenpten.. . mi » 


SISAL CIGARS. 
N. GOODRICH, afier 25 years’ : 
Ze acquaintance with the business, will stake his 
tation for ability and honour as a Cigar Merchant; upon 
» Bemeon. 


None are genuine uuless signed he 
416, Oxford-street, London, nearly opposite 


Stamps extra. 
Goodrich.” 





and Waistcoat, 22s.—Coat, Waistcoat, and 
47s., made to order from Scotch ‘Tweeds, all wool, 
thoroughly shrunk. 
| The TWO GUINEA DRESS or FROCK COAT, the 
| Guinea Dress Trousers, and the Half-Guinea Waisteot, 
| made to order by B. BENJAMIN, Merchant tailor 1%, 
| Regent-street. For quality, style, and workmanship,caunet 
; be equalled by any house in the kingdom. 


| N.B.—A perfect fit guaranteed. 





| RIPE FRUIT, STRAWBERRIES, AND SEED BRDS. 
EW TWINE NETTING, Tanned if re- 
} quired, 1 yen wide, 2d. per yard; 2 4d, 
| per yard; 4 yards wide, 8d. per yard. MESH 
| ditto, 2 yards wide, 8d. per yard. The ELASTIC HEXAGON 
GARDEN NETTING, 76 Meshes to the squareineh, effec- 
tually excludes birds, wasps, flies, &e., from fruit trees, 
| fener ce seed beds, a per — ewer 
| NETTING, 2 or 3 yards wide, 1)d. per yard; 4or 
| wide, 3d. peryard. At W.CU FORDS.1, Edmund- 
| terrace, Bali’s-pond, Islington. 
Samples exhibited, with prices attached, in the South- 
-alace, Sydenham. 


west Gallery of the Orystal 
( NE THOUSAND  BEDSTEADS 10 
CHOOSE FROM.—HEALand SON have jusbereded 
extensive Premises, which enable them to keep of 
One Thousand Bedsteads in stock, One Hundred and Fifty 
| of which are fixed for inspection, conpraing SE 
of Brass, Wood, and Lron, with Chintz and Fur 
tures, complete. Their new _warerooms also contain a 
assortment of BEDROOM FURNITURE, which comprises 
every requisite, from the plainest Japanned Deal for Se 
vants’ Rooms, to the newest and most tasteful designs ia 
Mahogany and other Woods. The whole warranted of 
soundest and best manufacture. HEAL and SON'S IL 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF BEDSTEADS, AND 
PRICED LIST OF BEDDING, sent free by 
and SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
JHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen os 
the most effective invention in the curative treatment © 
Hernia. The use of a steel spring (so often hurtful in? 


J LLL 











the body, while the requisite resisting power Iss 
the Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, fitting with se 
ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, bed and 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular —_~ Sen 
| the ‘Truss (which cannot fail to fit forward by Poni > 
the circumference of the body, two inches below rnp nay 
being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, 
Piceadilly, London. YARI- 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPSpke., for Sir” 
COSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS-and light 
LING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. They onpenat> 
in texture, and inexpensive,and are drawn on —s 
nary stocking. Pricefrom 78.6d. to16s. Postage, 


ms eee tr eee" 
EAFNESS and NOISES in the HEAD 
Free of Charge, for the Protection and Instant Die 
of the Deaf, a Book of 30 pages—An extraarding® 
| covery.—Just published, sent free by post te teal 
| writing for it, “A STOP TO EMPIRICISM and bet 
Fees.” Sufferers extremely deaf, by means of this ee ward, 
manently cure themselves, in any distant part of t dis bave 
without pain or use of any instrument. Thousau fro 
been restored to perfect hearing, and for ever 








ie ub 
the snares of the numerous advertising, dangerous of 
qualified pretenders of the present day. It Coron.) _ 
startling cures, published by Dr. F. R. HOGH 1s 


of the London Royal College of a 
L.A.O, April 30, 1846; Consulting Surgeon to : Mall, Londo, 
for the Cure of Deafness, 9, Suffolk-place, Pal on ult 
where all letters are to be irene ‘erso ‘geal # 
tions every day between 11 and 40¢ as 2 
or 50 years have their hearing perfectly restored-in half wi 
hour without a moment’s inconvenience. of 
certificates can be seen from all the leading members 
Faculty, and from Patients cured. 





effects) is here avoided,2 soft Bandage a round 
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INSURANCE COM- 
Pere Al prendre London. Instituted 1820. 
PaTELLAM BR. ROBINSON, £sq., Chairman, 

Esq. Deputy Otice t 
adopted by this Office will be 
‘oderate character, but at the same time 
the risk incurred. , 
"Pour-fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits, are assigned to 


every fifth year d may be applied to inerease the 
ag ee to an ‘rnodiante vaymant in cash, or to the 


imate ¢ion of future Premiums. 
Paci a en Insurances of vy and up- 
of life, may remain as a debt upon 
wards, oF ve Heed off at convenience ; or the Directors 
su 


aed ms of 50¢. and upwards, on the security of Poli- 


effected with this Com for the whole term of life, 
= they Lee eeuired an adequate value. 
—Those who effect Insurances 


pote os 


with this Com- 


SECURITY. its Subscribed Capital of 750,0002., of 
pany are 000 invested, from the risk incurred by 
Which woof Mutual Societies. ; 

isfactory financial condition of the Company, ex- 

Jusi abe Subscribed and Invested Capital, will be seen 

by the following statement = ? 
lose of the Jast Financial Year the sums 
At the c including Bonus added, amounted to £2,500,000 

Assured, ine Fund to more than ....... sane 800,000 

Tae ee anneal Income from the same source, to 109,000 


. ithout participation in Profits, may be 
a).and Insurances, W! 
efectedat reduced FHS 6 Nronr INGALL, Actuary. 





nipre. 
at DAILWAY ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
é been paid as compensation for Fatal 
16,2211. be. hare aim Eaiiway Accidents, by the 
Actical RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ret he Widow of J. G., killed on tl I 
id to the Widow of J.G., killed on the 24th 
m.c00- ma — , 1853, secured by a payment of 11. 
n 3501. was paid to H. 6. H. J., who had his leg broken on the 
zt $ist Aug., 1853, secured by a payment of ‘ , 
ppoate id to W. P., severely injured on the 19th Sep- 
* ‘oaben, 1854, secured by a payment of 1/. 
For the:convenience of frequent travellers, Periodical 
Insurances are ted, which now cover the risk of Fata) 
‘Ousers Accidents while travelling in any class carriage on any 
Railway in the United Kingdom or on the Continent of 
aad Europe, and insure Compersation for Personal Injury in 
aay Rallway Accident in the United Kingdom only. 
'T, the To Insure 10002. at an Annual Premium of 20s. 
istcoat, itto §6200/. ditto 5s. 
dor, 74, Insurances can also be effected securing the same advan- 
candi tages for terms of five or ten years, or for the whole of life, 
at greatly reduced rates, which may be learned from the 
Company's ~~~ one be had at the Offices, and at all 
the princi ilway Stations. 
— oy of insurance has also been established in case 
of Death by Railway Accident alone, without compensation 
EDS. hel y ay 
f re To {nsure 10007, at an Annual Premium of......... ..... 55- 
ie, 4d, sum. not exceeding 1000/7. for the whole of 
ESH life by a single payment of 6s. per cent.: thus one 
GON wment of 32. will secure 1000/7, 
effec. The Premiums charged include the Stamp Duty, this 
trees, we oy omeeny Insuring against Railway Accidents 
(NED empowered by Special Act of Parliament to pay a commuted 
yards p Duty. WILLIAM J. VIAN, 
mund- Secretary. 
| Passengers’ Assurance Office, 
south. 3, Old Broad-street, London. 
— RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
10 COMPANY. 
reched 39, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 
7 Chairman—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman. 


Deputy-Chairman—WILLIAM LEAP, Esq. 
Richard B. Arden, Esq. | 


ue 


Rupert Ingleby, Esq. 


ain a0 Edward Bates, Esq. Thomas Kelly, Esq., Ald. 
mpnses paama Consiin, Esq. | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
ror Ser- James, Clift, sq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
signs in John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
ri : Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury-square. 

AND Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry 
Akal Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, M.A.,of King’sCollege | 

ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS 

— COMPANY. 
—_ olhe Premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with 
en to be The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital 
nent of —an Assurance Fund of 1 arly 400,000/., invested on mort- 
Lia cage ity Government Stocks—and an income of 
) row ‘ , 5 
lied ST — 
? Premiums to Assure £100. Whole Term. __ 
- ye Age (One Year Seven Years. | WithProfits Without Profits 

, |£017 8 D ‘ “Zl ib fia: o 
at on » | 1 1 3| 7 19 ; | 41 7 ~ £1 ! 10 

, 150) ne 891 8 0 7] 2 
E228, Mlluwi! iis | 46 4 i ol 
vant: Mis2s) 317 0 612 9 6 010 
SWEL MUTUAL BRANCH. 
18, light Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled at the end of 
an ordi years, and afterwards annually, to participate in four- | 
d. a or per cent. of the profits.’ The profit assigned to | 
— nde can be added to the sum assured, applied in 
‘D- of the annual premium, or be received in cash. 
+ Relief alt the first division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on 
ry Dit ams paid was declared; this will allow a re- 
7 Der cent, on the pr varying according to age from 66 to 28 
o remuums, or from 5 to 15 per cent. on the 
+ sum i 5 per cent. on the 
ok, pet f ur 
, world, One-half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on 
is bave remain for igen years, or one-third of the Premium may | 
ad from be paid _ a debt. upon the Policy at 5 per cent., or 
us, Ul “dun ia at any time without notice. | 
ists of ~ oe im one month after proofs have been 
Mew! 
; Upon approved security 

5 estates for Policy > nal 

jon, edical Gants paid for thei 8. 
neults- part of Burece 2 time of Sead preceel te or residein any 
4 cha or British North America without extra 

The medi 

14 two cal ofcers attend every day at a quarter before | 
- 


E. BATES, Resident Director, 








BRENOLOGY ARPLIED to PAINTING 
= -. Aa ~ bob ge By GEORGE COMBE. §&yo, 
London: § ~M. -hall- 
Se 


CHEAP BOOKS. 
ECOND-HAND CQPIES of each of the 
following Works are now on Sale at Mudie’s 
rary :— 


Lord Carlisle’s Diary, 5s.—Atherton, b Mitf 6s. 
—The Englishwoman in Russia, és. Olty hant’s Bick Be 
4s. 6d.— Heartsease, 5s. 6d.—Gilchrist’s Life of Etty, 9s.— 
Magdalen Hepburn, 7s.—Avillion, by the. Author of the 

ead of the Family, 5s.—Lady Blessington’s Correspond- 
ence, 21s.— De Saulcy’s Dead Sea, 10s. 6d.—Bremer’s 
America, 98.— Haydon’s Autobiography, 12s.— Chesney’s 
Russo-Turkish Campaign, 3s. 6d.—Chorley’s German Music, 
9s.—Mrs. Austen’s Germany, 4s.—Mrs. Jameson’s Common- 
place Book, 9s.—Obristie Johustone, 4s.—Claude the Col- 
porteur, 3s. 6d.—Crewe Rise, 6s.—-Curzon’s Armenia, 2s. 6d. 
—Lady Bird, 6s.—Grace Lee, 12s.—Mammon, 10s. 6d.—Hal- 
liburton’s Human Nature, 10s. 6d.—Vivia, 5s.—Hide and 
Seek, 7s —Head’s Ireland, 3s.—Herbert Lake, 6s.—Hill’s 
Siberia, 7s. 6d.—Hooker’s Journals, 6s.—Lady Lee’s Widow- 
hood, 7s.—Katharine Ashton, 6s.—Mrs. Mackenazie’s Life in 
the Mission, 7s.—Matthew Paxton, 6s.—Ruskin’s Lectures 
on Architecture, 4s.—Revelations of Siberia, 58.—May and 
December, 6s.—Moltke’s Russians in Bulgaria, 4s.—Oak- 
leigh Mascott, 5s.—Our Camp in Turkey, 3s.—Mrs. Stowe’s 
Sunny Memories, 2 vols., 4s.—Parkyns’ Abyssinia, 12s.— 
Memorials of Amelia Opie, 6s.—Home Life in Russia, 6s.— 
Van de Velde’s Syria, 10s. 6d.—Murchison’s Siluria, 18s. 
And many other Works of the past and present season, a 
list of which may be obtained on application. 

CHARLES EpwarD Mupig, 510, New Oxford-street, Lon- 
don, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 


VALUABLE LETTERS AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


A Complete Series of the Autographs and 
: Seals of all the Swedish Kings, Queens, and Regents 
from Gustavus Vasa to Oscar; comprising : 

Gustaf Wasa. | Carl XII. 

Erik XIV. | Regency during Charles XIT’s 
Johan III. absence in Turkey. 
Sigismundus. | Ulrica Eleonora. 

Carl IX. | Frederick I 

Gustaf Adolf. | Adolf Frederick. 

The Regency 1632-44. | Gustaf III. 

Christina. | Gustaf IV. 


Cc 











Carl X. Carl XIII. 
The Regency 1660-72. | Carl XLV, 
Carl XI. Oscar I. 


Autograph and Seal of Gustavus Adolphus, date Jan, 26, 
1629. 

Autograph and Seal of Queen Christina. 

Autograph and Seal of Charles XII. 

Letter of Charles XI1. to Count Horn. 

Letter of Stanislaus King of Poland, date May 1, 1705. 

Autograph of Gustavus III, and of his assassin Anker- 
strom. 

Letter of Carl Sinné. 

Autograph of ditto. 

Autograph of Emanuel Swedenborg. 

On sale, and may be seen any day between the hours of 12 
and 5, at WILLIAM WHITE’S, 36, Bloomsbury-street, 


Oxford street. 
ovr AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 

The Court of Directors grant LETTERS of CREDIT and 
BILLS upon the Company’s Bank at ADELAIDE at Par. 

Approved drafts negotiated aud sent for collection. 

Business with the Australian colonies generally con- 
ducted through the Bank’s Agents. 

Apply at the Company’s Offices, 54, Old Broad-street, 
London. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 

London, July, 1855. 








BANK OF DEPOSIT. 
No. 3, Patt Matt East, Lonpown. 
Established A.D. 1844. 
ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY 
. are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 
by which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with 
| perfect Security. 
| The Interest is payable in Janvary and Jury, at the 
| Head Office in London; and may also be received at the 
various Branches, or through Country Bankers, without 
delay or expense. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 
| Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free on 


application. 
| QT. 
s 








GEORGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
118, PALL-MALL, LONDON. 
| Capital, 100,000/., in Shares of 5/. each. Deposit, 1J. per 
Share. 
| (On which Interest, at the rate of 5/7. per cent. per annum, 
| exclusive of Dividend, is guaranteed by the Deed of Settle- 
ment.) 
| Chairman—Viscount RANELAGH, Park-place, St. James’s, 
| Deputy-Chairman—HENRY POWNALL, Esq., Ladbrcke- 
| square, Notting-hill. 
Secretary—W. C. URQU HAR‘, Esq. 
POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE. 
Aunuities and Endowments for families, children, and 
others on the most favourable terms. 
Premiums payable yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly. 
No charge for medical fees or stamps. _ 
Loans granted for long or short periods, payable by 
| mouthly, quarterly, or half-yearly instalments. 
' Defective Titles, Reversions, &c., assured and guaranteed. 








} ENERAL INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY, Cannon-street West.—Capital, 500,000/., 

in Shares of 5/. each; call, 10s. per Share. 

Every description of insurance business transacted at this 
office. Policies absolutely indisputable. Guarantees affo 
to persous in situations of trust where security is required ; 
also against losses arising from robberies, forgeries, &e. 
Fire and life insurances effected on improved and saée.prin- 
ciples.—Plate-glass insured. 

Prospectuses, terms of agency, proposals, &c., can be had 


on app: ~eeee J. G. HUGHES, sary. 








EDINBURGH" NEW "Ph LOSOBRICAL 


JOURNAL.—New SEnrgs. 


TS: 
1. Dr. John: Da ay ere eget y Noreen, a 
&c.—2. M. Morlot on the Post-tertiary and Geotemeny Fee 


mations of Switzerland.—3. W. 8. Symonds on 


Movements East of the Malvern Range.—4. Ste- 
venson on the Directionof the Wind.—5. A. M on the 
Natural History of Electric Fishes.—6. 

on Sub-fossil Diatomacer.--7. Dr. W, 8. on, the 
Dyeing Properties of Lichens.—8. James on the 
Trap Dikes between the ys of Brodick in 


Arran.—9. Dr. Daubeny on Influence of: 


nism in the Production-of B 


u ( Diseases. 
=. Kin on the Science of wergstion 3 8 Ww. iM. 
nkin on the Science Pp Rowney 
on the Chemical Composition. of. Mi any, SA. 


Reviews, Proceedings of Societies, and Scientific Intelli- 


gence. 


quietest: A. and D. Brack; London: Loweman-and 








On the ist of July, 1855, priee One Shilling, 
vos PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, 


No. 169, CONTAINING THE 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE PHARMACEUTIOAL 
SOCLBT 


CoNnTENTS :— Pharmaceutical Jurisprudence—Blection of 
President and other officers—Judgment in favour of the 
Society, Court of Exchequer Chamber— Development of the 

Vegetable Ocll— Indian Gums—Concentrated Infusion of 
Senna—Award of the Prize for the Best Hasay on 
cyanic Acid—Charcoal as a Medium of Inhalation— 
canth and its Adulterations— Practical Rules, &c., in Electro- 
deposition— Report on the Supply of Spirit of Wine free of 
Duty, for use in the Arts and Manufactures: Correspondence 
—Addendum to the Report— New Materials for the Manu- 
facture of Paper—'The Manufacture of the © 
Chremic Aeid, &c.- The Detection of Arsenic—Purifieation 
of Arsenical Sulphuric Acid—Post-office Regulations re- 
specting the Transmission of Newspapers and Books—Action 
to recover Payment for icines— Penalty for Selling 
Drugs to Brewers, &c. &c. 
VOLUME XIV. may be had in boards, as wellas the» pre- 
ceding volumes, price 12s. 64. each: 
London: Jonn Cuurcum1L, New Burli -street ; 


MAcLACcHLAN and Stewakz, Edinburgh ; and Fanny and 
Co., Dublin. 





CRIMINAL LUNACY. 
Just published, in the July Number of the “PSYCHOLO- 
GICAL JOURNAL,” price 3s. 64., 
HE TRIAL of BURANBLLI, from the 
Short-hand Writer’s Notes; with the Depositions of 
the Witnesses, Documentary Evidence, and 
Remarks on the Case. By FORBES WINSLOW, 
D.C.L., Oxon., Editor of the “ Psychological Journak” 
London : J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street. 





On the 30th of June was published, the First Numberof 


YHE NATIONAL REVIBW. 
A New Quarterly Journal of General Literature, 
Politics, and Social and Religious Philosopy. Price Five 
Shillings (or one Guinea per annum, free by post.) 
CONTENTS: 
I. The Administrative Problem. 
Il. William Cowper. 
IIL. The Planets. 
IV. Ewald’s Life of Christ. 
V. Novels and Poems by the Rev. C. Kingsley. 
VI. Romanism, Protestantism, and Anglicanism, 
VIL. Goethe and Werther. 
VIII. International Duties and the Present 
1X. Summary of Theology and Philosophy. 
X. Books of the Quarter, 


London : Ropert THEOBALD, 26, Paternoster-row. 


THE FINANCIAL POLICY OF WAR. 
Tw LECTURES on the FUNDING 
SYSTEM, and on the Different Modes of Raising 
Supplies in Time of War, delivered before the University 0! 
Oxford, in Trinity Term, 1855. 
By GEORGE K. RICKARDS, M.A,, 
Professor of Political Economy. 

To which are added some Remarks on Mr. Newmarch’s 
Recent Publication, “On the Loans Raised by Mr; Pitt 
during the first French War.” 

Price One Shilling. 
James Ripeway, Piccadilly, and all Booksellers, 
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Now.ready, 
LIST of NEW and CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDI #’°8 SELECT r] 


Also, 

A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Cireulation, and offered atgreatly 
reduced prices for eash. 

Cnarnes Epwarp Mvpig, 510, New Oxfordetreet, 
London, and 76, Cross-street, Manchester. 








Just published, price 2s., post free, 29-6d. 
N BSSAY ON SPERM ATORSE AG me 
Nature and Treatment, with an Exposition 
Frauds that are practised by persons who advertise the 
speedy, safe, and effectual cure of Nervous Deran ment. 
by a MEMBER. OF THE ROYAL © OF. PHY- 
SiCIANS, London. 


London ; W; Kenv and Co., 5) and 53; Paternoster-row. 





On Nervousness, Debility, and Indigestion. Jost published 
New and Cheaper Edition, price 1s-,or by post for 1s. 6d., 
rPHE SCIENCE of LIFE; or, HOW to 

LIVEy.and WHAT,to LAVE FOR. With Ample Rules 
for Diet, Regimen, and Self-Management; | with 
Instructions for Securing Health, Longevity, and that 
Sterling Happiness only attainable through the Judicious 
Observance of a Well- iCourse of Life. a 
PHYSICIAN. London: Prrer Baorners and Uo., 28, - 
ternoster-row ; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street ; Mann, 38,Corn- 





hill; and all Booksellers. 
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LIST or NEW WORKS. 





The EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


“ 6s. 
No. OOVII. JULY, 1885. 8vo, price casuals 


CONTENTS: 
I. THE GENIUS OF aa tc onion 
IL SUBSTI R RUSS . 
:., omni 


IIL, VILL IN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF HISTORY 
LITERATURE. 
IV. THE TAURIC CHERSONESE. 
Vv. THE LAND OF SILENCE. 
VI. STATESMEN OF INDIA. 
VIl. THE MAYNOOTH COMMISSION. 
VIII. MODERN FORTIFICATION. 
Ix. ba REN, SYDNEY ere: HIS LIFE, CHA- 


AND WRITI 
X. THE SEBASTO COMMITTEE AND THE 


POL 
VIENNA eee 


The New Edition of the Rev. SYDNEY 
SMITH’S LIFE will be ready on Wednesday next, the 11th 
inst. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, 


3. 
R. F. BURTON’S PILGRI- 
Vols. I. and II. 
Vols. I. and IL., 


Lieut. 
MAGE to MEDINA and MECCA. 
= gall with numerous I}lustrations. 


4. 
The CRIMEA, its Ancient and Modern 
History: With Sketches of its Scenery and Fuysintion. 
By the Rev. T. ar Post 8vo. Maps, 10s. 6d. 


The BRIAR of ‘THREAVE and the 
LILY of BARHOLM: A Metrical Romance. By HENRY 
INGLIS. Square crown os 8s. 


SONNETS. By Phcrican Bureutey. 
Square 18mo, 4s. 


7. 
A SELECTION from the LESSER 
POEMS of WILLIAM H. LEATHAM, Author of “A 
Traveller’s Thoughts,” &c. 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


8. 
IPHIGENIA at DELPHI: 


A Tragedy. 
By the Rev. ARCHER GURNEY. 8vo, 6s. 


9. 
TYPES oad FIGURES of the BIBLE, 


illustrated e Art of the Early and Middle Ages. By 
LOUISA T INING. With 54 Plates. Post 4to, 21s. 


Dr. M. KALISCH’S HISTORICAL 
COMMENTARY . the OLD TESTAMENT. First Por- 
tion, Bxodus, in and English. 8vo, 15s.; or (for 

English readers) with an — mmentary, 12s. 


The Rey. T. HARTWELL HORNE’S 
COMMUNICANT’S COMPANION: Comprising an His- 
torical ‘editations and Prayers, and the office of 
the Lord’s Supper. Royal 32mo, 2s. 6d. ; 
12. 
The Rev. W. JI. CONYBEARE’S 
ESSAYS, ECCLESIASTICAL and SOCIAL, reprinted, with 


morocco, 4s. 6d. 


Additions, from the Edinburgh Review. 8vo, 12s 
18. 
LOCKE’S WRITINGS and PHI- 


M away tS historically considered, and vindiéated from the 
rage of TaGann S to the Scepticism of Hume. By 
ED ARD TAGART, F'S.A., — 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
CLEVE HALL. By the Author of “ Amy 
— “ The Experience of Tite.” &o . 2 vols. feap. 8yvo, 
price 


Professor RICHARD OWEN’S LEC- 
sone e the COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and PHI- 
SIOLOGY of the INVERTEBRATA. Second Edition en- 
larged; with 235 Woodcuts. 8vo, 21s. 





16. 


HOOKER and ARNOTT’S BRITISH 
FLORA. The Seventh Edition, with Additions and Cor- 
rections. 12mo. with 12 Plates, 14s.; with the Plates | 
coloured, 21s. 


The Rev. Canon MOSELEY'S MECHA. 
NICAL PRINCIPLES of ENGINEERING and AR- | 


CHITECTURE. Second Edition, enlarged; Woodcuts | _ 


Svo, 248. 


The Theo 
By HENRY DU 
ter-at- 


18. 
and Practice of BANKING. 
ine MACLEOD, of the Inner Temple 
Esq., law, Fellow of the Cambrid Philosophic 
cal Society. In 2 vols, Vol, L., comprising the Theory of 
Banking. Vol. I, royal 8vo, 14s. 


A LETTER to the ‘QUEEN, by the Hon. 


Mrs. NORTON, on LORD CHANCELLOR CRAN. 
WORTH’S MARRIAGE and DIVORCE BILL. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONDON: 
_ LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, anv LONGMANS. 











LONDON: Printed and Published by ALFRED Bpuvsp GatLowar, at“ The Leader” Oties, N No. 154, Strand, i in the C 










THE LEADER. [No. 276, Sar., Juny 7, 


ANY COPIES of each of the following Works are at home this Pay 
MUDIE’S SELECT RARY. 
Doran's QuEENS oF THE House or Hanover; the Ovp Court Susure, by Leon Huwr; iz 
Lire or Newron ; Memorrs or Lapy Biesstncton ; AMELIA ; Witi1aM Jay; Mancuenrre 3 ‘ 
&c.; Seymour’s Travets mx Russia; Burton's Ex-Meprvau ; Westward Ho!; the Wah : ‘ 
Lee, by Julia Kavanagh ; the Englishwoman in Russia; Osborne’s Scutari ; Murchison’s Siluria ; Mn. Jo 
Common-Place Book ; Aspen Court, by Shirley Brooks ; Mammon ; the Jealous Wife ; Lord C * 
Heartsease ; Gilchrist’s Life of Etty; Leslie’s Handbook for Young Painters ; Howitt’s Visit to V 
City of the Crescent; Sheil’s — and Sketches; Warren’s Miscellanies ; Glaucus ; Powell's Unity of F | 
Cleve Hall; The Quiet Heart, &c., 
Fresh Copies are added whenever a ye occurs and an ample supply is provided of all the 


as they appear. 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE QUINEA PER ANNUM. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





Principal New Wag 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 510, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; AN 
MANCHESTER. 


D 76, CROSS-STRER 














Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols., 


MISS PARDOE'S NEW NOVEL, 
“THE JEALOUS WIFE.” 


| This day, in post 8vo, price 9%., 
| 
| 
“ We place this tale in the highest rank of deeply-instruc- 
| 
| 
| 


A LONDONER'S 
WALK TO THE LAND’s END; 


AND A 
TRIP TO THE SCILLY Iss, 
By WALTER WHITE, 


Forming the New Volume of Chapman and Hall’s Serieg 
Original Works. } 


tive as well as absorbingly interesting fictions."—John Bull. | 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols., 


MRS. MABERLY'S NEW NOVEL, 
“DISPLAY. 


Hurst and BLiacKkett, Publishers, Successors to HENRY | 
COLBURN, 





| 
| 
| 
This day is published, price 4s. 6d., bound, with an | 
Illustrated Cover by J. TENNIEL, 
-_ | 
S TORIES FROM A SCREEN.) 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 
“ Look here upon this picture—and on this!”—IHamlet. 
“There are fourteen stories in this clever volume, all of 
them good. Everywhere the touch is light and skilful.”— 
Examiner. 
Baanew ry and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. J 


ADMINISTRATIVE REFORM, 
In small 8vo, price 1s., 
PROPHECY FOR 1855, 
| SELECTED FROM “CARLYLE’S LATTE 
DAY PAMPHLETS OF 1850,” 
By THOMAS BALLANTYNE. 





London; CHAPMAN and moms, 198, Piccadilly, 


Select Libeary of acy of fiction, 


CHEAP REPRINTS OF ‘TS OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH NOVEL. 


MARY BARTON 


en ready, price 7s. 6d., 8vo, Antique, 


ONASTIC INSTITUTIONS: their Origin, | - 
Progress, Nature, and Tendency. By S AMUEL 
PHILLIPS DAY. Formerly of the Order of the Presenta- | 
tion. 
“We do not know any book that contains so much infor- | 
mation and exhibits so just a view of the subject in so small | 
a compass.”— The Spectator. 





Lona@MAN, Brown, GREEN, and LoNGMANS. 


London : 


This day is publishe d, price 3s. 6d., cloth, 


MPERIAL PARIS: including New Scenes for | A TALE OF MANCHESTER LIFE. 
Rey Visitors. By W. BLANCHARD JERROLD. | — 


“A very pleasant book, full of Pictures, lightly and 
{ 
OLIVE 


brightly painted— full of knowle “lige, thought, ‘and observa- 
A NOVEL. By the Author of “ The Head of the Family” 


tion.” ’— Atheneum. 
“The book is full of curious and most interesting infor- | 
THE FALCON FAMILY; 
OR, YOUNG IRELAND: A SATIRICAL NOVEL 


mation on the subject of social life in Paris.”— Leader. 
BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. 
By the Author of “The Bachelor of the Albany.” 
R 
v 


London : 


Paris: Messrs. GALIGNANI; and STASSIN et XAVIER. 
r 1m 
Ut Ss 


By the Author of “ Mary Barton” 


| THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY, 
A NOVEL. 
THE HALF SISTERS 
A TALE BY MISS JEWSBURY. 
*.* Other popular Novels will be issued in this Series 


| CRANFORD, 


By the Author of “ Mary Barton.” 


| 

| 
RAILWAY EDITION OF THE “ FLITCH OF 
BACON.” | 

Price 1s. 6d., fancy boards, | 
THe FLITCH OF BACON. By 

RISON AINSWORTH. 

“The revival of the old custom of ‘ Claiming the Flitch of 
Bacon,’ will be celebrated during the present month. 
Every one should read HARRISON AINSWoRTR’s popular 
tale of the ‘Custom of Dunmow,’ which appears for the first 
time in a cheap form; it is thorough ily a national story—in 
truth as well as in title a ‘Tale of English Home.’” 


London: GrorGe RovrLepGE and Co., 


W. HAR- 


A NOVEL. 


Farringdon-strect. 
CHEAP EDITION OF BULWER’ S CAXTONS. 
The 20th THOUSAND, now ready. 


Pri 
.}* X TONS. 


» 2s., board 


By BULW ER LYTTON. 


“Now that the ‘Caxtons’ may be purchased for Two | 
Shillings in the ‘ Railway Library,’ we can hardly imagine on ot ere ee “4 
that any one will be without a copy — it is universally T , { y 
allowed to be unriva alled in the whole range of fiction as a l H E OG I L \ LES. 


picture of English life. The Head of the Family. 
London: GroreGr RouTLEDGE and Co 


‘Weictens | A NOVEL. 
THE BACHELOR OF THE ALBANY. 
THE WHITEBOY. 
By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 


THE BLITHEDALE ROMANCE 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


MY UNCLE THE CURATE 


By the Author of “ The Bachelor of the Albany,” &¢- 


By the Author of “* 


his day, royal octavo, 2s. 
SHORT. TREAT ISE on the STAVE: to 
serve as an Introduction to the Practice of Reading | 
or Playing from Score. By JOHN HULLAH, Professor of | 
Vocal Music in King’s College and Queen’s College, London. | 
London: Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. | 











“This dey, Vols. I. and II., with Maps, octavo, 28s., 


THE SPANISH CONQUEST in AME RIC A, | 

and its Relation to the History of Slave sry and to the | 
Government of Colonies, By ARTHUR HELPS 

This book is based upon * “The Conquerors of the New | 
World and their Bondsmen,” two volumes of which were | 
published some years ago. The author has, however, been | 
obliged to extend its plan and enlarge its form. The pub- | 
lication of “ The Conquerors of the New World” will, there- 
fore, not be continued, but pure hasers of the volumes 
already published may receive, on returning them to the 
publishe rs, a copy of the first volume of “'The Spanish Con- | 
quest in America,” which comprises, as nearly as could be | 
arranged, in a new and enlarged form, the matter therein 
contained. 


London: 





London; CuapMa® and Hax.t, 198, PicoadiRY. 


S$ and 





Now ready, post 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 
Ts RELIGIOUS THOUGHTS 
MEMORANDA of a BELIEVER in NATURE. 


Joun W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. | London: Joun CHAPMAN, 8, King William-s street, 














eign: SM 


ounty of Middlesex. —July z 1855. 





